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_ _ The pursuit of happiness is, all agree, one of the inalienable rights of a free people, but such pursuit 
is not invariably a safe pastime. The difficulties with which Miss Genth met on her painting trip in 
North Africa in search of new and engaging subjects would have discouraged, our readers will agree 
all but the most valiant. But not Miss Genth. Not only did she carry out her programme, gather 
interesting material, paint numerous pictures, but returned with the determination to go back at some 
future time into Africa and penetrate still further into the desert. She traveled alone and carried all 
of her material with her. Her baggage eventually comprised fifteen pieces, including forty paintings. 
At each place she stopped, the customs authorities, suspicious of so much paraphernalia, examined 
everything with the utmost care. As the number of paintings increased the customs examinations 
lengthened. “On one occasion,” she writes, “I almost missed my train because of the small admiring 
audience gathered about my lately painted pictures of Africa.” 

The zeal of the artist, the enthusiasm of the lover of color which characterizes and has always 
characterized great painters, is strikingly manifested in Miss Genth’s account of her trip. The fruits 
of her adventure, forty or more paintings, were exhibited in the Milch Galleries, New York, in March. 
Some of these paintings, visualizing the scenes she so vividly describes, are reproduced herewith.— 


Tue Epitor. 


HEN I was painting in Marrakech, 

Morocco, some man from another 
country happened to pass by where I was 
working and said, ‘‘Is this where you paint, 
surrounded by all this dirt?” I replied, 
“Yes, few people realize, when they see 
pictures in an exhibition, the difficulties 
which the artist has gone through to get 
them, and if you at any time see my pic- 
tures I wish you would tell people where you 
saw me.” 

Someone should write an article entitled 
“Passing Frontiers.”” In Europe it is more 
simple, but when one gets into the unfre- 
quented places it is extremely difficult—for 
instance, my trying to get into Morocco. 

One leaves the shores of Europe on a small 
steamer from Naples, with four hundred 
sailors sleeping on their way to the fishing 
ports in Africa, and, after a two days’ trip, 


gets a view of the coast of Africa, with its 
hard, unrelenting mountains, a country quite 
different from that which one has left. 

On arriving in Tunis, the most modern 
town on the coast of Africa (after Algiers, 
which is entirely French), the allure of 
eastern coloring and light is felt, and one is 
impressed by the whiteness of the town seen 
from a distance. The souks are a labyrinth 
of narrow alleys, a riot of color, merchants 
selling perfumes, henna, weaving silks, and 
marketing rugs under the shadow of the 
mosques. Where I painted the souks in 
Tunis outside the mosque, many deceased 
persons were carried over my head in coffins, 
draped in red and gold cloth, followed by 
a Wailing mob. 

Outside of Tunis is the most charming 
little resort, Sidi-bou-Said, an Arab village, 
all white and glistening in the soft sun, with 
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the blue of the Mediterranean at its feet. 
On the shore there is a luxurious palace, 
where lives the one European, a Frenchman, 
who is much beloved of the Arabs. 
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My driver did not know the road, although 
he declared that he did. After passing all 
the Arab villages, which were very wild and 
savage, we drove the third day until dusk, 
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From Tunis it is three days and three 
nights by automobile to Biskra, which is in 
the desert. One passes through the towns 
of Bone and Constantine, where there are 
many old Roman ruins and an old Roman 
aqueduct, which is still in use. The town of 
Batna is also passed and many smaller 
villages, where one sees thousands of Arabs. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 


when suddenly the chauffeur announced 
that he had no gasoline. This was indeed a 
calamity. Trotting off to the only habita- 
tion in sight, a lonely Arab hut, he asked 
the lonely Arab where he could get the much 
desired commodity. Then he and the Arab 
trotted down the road, and I had visions 
of sittmmg in the car forever as they dis- 
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appeared into the twilight. After they had 
been gone for a time I heard a rumble on 
the road coming from the other way and, 
putting my ear to the ground, I recognized 
it as an automobile approaching. I took 
my chances and called, not knowing whether 
it might be an Arab, and armed or not.. But 
it turned out to be a Frenchman of the lower 
classes. When I asked him if he had petrole 
(gasoline) he was kind enough to give me 
sufficient to go on to the next village. 

When we reached the village it was after 
nine and indeed dark, but we purchased the 
necessary gasoline in large tin cans. It was 
200 kilometers more to Biskra. I asked my 
man if he could find the way in the dark. 
He did not seem anxious to push on to 
Biskra that night through the desert, and I 
felt dubious. However, we started. It 
was very cold. Presently the stars came 
out. We drove and drove through the 
dark. No blazed trees here or signs. Small 
stones buried by the road served as mile- 
posts. These looked like markers in a 
graveyard. I watched them as we went 
along to find out where we were going, for 
miles and miles, on that ghostly road. 
Presently I heard the swish of something 
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under the wheels. It was the sand of the 
desert. 

The mystery of that night’s drive in the 
desert I shall never forget. Huge, white 
columns of sand dunes came up on either 
side like enormous genii. The light of our 
lamps cast fitful shadows on the surround- 
ings, and mysterious shapes seemed to be 
dissipating into the darkness. The huge 
columns would appear again, seeming to 
reach up to the sky with long, white arms. 
We passed over narrow bridges, twisting 
one way and then the other, then over a 
gorge, and one realized that with one turn 
of the machine over one would go into a 
bottomless chasm. ‘These sand dunes are 
not like those in America. They are 
mountains of solidified sand which have been 
weathered and beaten until like rock or 
gravel. Then we crossed another bridge 
with a high white wall at one side and a 
whiter figure mysteriously coming out of 
the darkness. Then a light on a white wall, 
“Hotel Miramar.’ As the machine passed 
over a deep gorge with the sound of running 
water, I realized we were at El Kantara 
the gateway of the desert. This is not, 
however, a place to stop; so on we went. 
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High walls of rock, pierced by the narrow 
gorge, held back the cold, damp winds of the 
north. We passed through the gateway 
under a canopy of stars into the desert night. 
The swish of sand under the wheels and the 
playing of the light on the road distorted the 
cliffs into weird effects like Ali Baba and the 
forty thieves. Miles and miles we traveled. 
Presently we came to a railroad track where 
in the dim light we could see a sign, “Passage 
a nweau,”’ a grade crossing, and we realized 
at last we were nearing a habitation. An 
old woman was on guard and waved her 
flag for us to pass. Finally we reached a 
little shed marked “Biskra.” It was mid- 
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night and desolate, except for an Arab slowly 
going down the street. We passed several 
hotels, little and barn-like; with the names 
Hotel de L’Oasis, Hotel Sahara, Hotel du 
Desert. Finally I found resting place. 

In the morning I was awakened by the 
noise of the rabble. Biskra was en fete. 
It was the day before the great fast of the 
Ramadan. From the window of the hotel 
I could look out on the glistening sands and 
the camels going out into the desert. Every- 
where the warm African sunlight permeated 
everything. 

All that Robert Hichens has said about 
Biskra is true. One hears the sound of the 
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tom-toms and the playing of the pipes, the 
tapping of the drums, all night long. The 
street of the Ouled Nails is not only the 
most interesting street in Biskra but the 
most interesting street I have ever seen in 
my life. The green overhanging balconies, 
the many notes of color in the dresses of 
the girls, the gleam of the gold coins on 
their bodies and the clank of their anklets 
and bracelets as they walk down the street 
made a barbaric spectacle. 

At night, when the girls give their dances 
in the little coffee houses in the street of the 
Ouled Nails, it is a most interesting sight. 
Everyone seems absorbed in the dance. 
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The attendants and the audience sit around 
in a ring on their haunches, sipping mint 
tea and coffee, calling to the girls and dancers 
who sit on a platform before you. 

Each awaits her turn to come down to her 
dance with the confidence of a prima donna 
on the opera stage. The dance is very 
wonderful. First the gyrations of the neck, 
the rest of the body held absolutely rigid. 
Then the quivering of the shoulders with 
the rest of the body rigid. The hum and 
din of these little cafes become very excit- 
ing. Hichens says that very often these 
Ouled Nails dancers, daughters of the Nile, 
are murdered for their gold. 
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I had a permit from the police for several 
of these girls to pose for me. They are not 
allowed to leave the street. 

As one passes along the little streets in 
Biskra, which are resplendent with all the 
gorgeousness of embroideries and silks of 
the East, one sees the little coffee houses 
where the Arabs sit all day long, sipping 
Arab coffee. They never seem to work. 

Old Biskra is divided from new Biskra, 
which is very small. Old Biskra consists 
of mud colored huts made from the soil, 
as they are everywhere in Africa, and as the 
soil is of a different color in different parts, 
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every town is of a different color. Biskra 
is of a curious yellowish-plum color. The 
natives seem to take on the color of their 
habitat. The streams which flow through 
these narrow streets with the palms on 
either side are muddy and opaque, catching 
the color of the sky. One sees a woman in 
a curious purplish gonduras disappearing 
around the corner of a mosque. The palms 
in the late afternoon light against the sky, 
seem to have the beautiful tawny color of a 
leopard. 

The huts in which the people live are 
destitute of bed or chair. The inhabitants 
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sleep-on a mat placed on the earthen floor. 
From old Biskra one goes out into the 
desert to a place where the Arabs make 
their prayer one Friday in the year. There 
one thousand Mussulmen face the East, 
bow their heads to the ground and eall to 
Allah. It is indeed a devout sight. 
Further on in the desert, at the next oasis, 
is the mosque of Sidi Ockba, situated in a 
sea of palms. This mosque is very old and 
the floors are covered with mat rugs. In 
the court is the basin of ablutions, where 
the devout wash their feet before entering. 
Those who come too late go to a beautiful 
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stone of lapis lazuli about 12 inches in 
diameter, imbedded in the wall of the court, 
and go through the mystic performance of 
washing their hands on the stone, then take 
off their slippers and enter the mosque. It 
is with a feeling of emotion one witnesses 
this reverence for their religion. In passing 
through the mosque to go up to the tower, 
I inadvertently put my foot on the mat and 
was promptly rebuked by one of the Arabs, 
as it is forbidden the Christian infidel to set 
his foot withm the holy mosque. Sidi 
Ockba is one of the shrines in the desert to 
which the natives make their pilgrimages. 
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I stayed in Biskra until the heat drove me 
northward. Then I continued my trip of 
3,000 miles in North Africa going to Oran 
to enter Morocco. From Oran, all day I 
traveled to Oudjda. Not having read the 
newspapers I was unaware that a Peace 
Conference was being held in Oudjda. 
Abd-el Krim had cunningly planned this 
peace conference with the Allies to gain the 
time for his armies to gather the crops 
before he was obliged to retreat. 

After a long, tiresome ride, I arrived early 
in the evening at the frontier town, which 
was thronged with soldiers and Arabs in 
warlike array. I saw great confusion in the 
little Bureau of Police through which one 
passes to show one’s passport. My passport 
was taken by the police, and I was told it 
would be restored to me when [I arrived in 
the town, 7 kilometers away. When I went 
to the Prefecture of Police in the town, where 
they had assured me I would have my pass- 
port restored to me, he told me the best 
thing for me to do would be to go back to 
the frontier town, Tlemcen, and get the 
proper visé from the official there, for as 
Morocco was in a state of war it was neces- 
sary to have a special permit. I expected 
to take the three o’clock bus in the morning 
for Fez, and much to my chagrin all that 
night I heard the people leaving for that 
three o’clock bus which I could not now 
take. Instead I took the six o’clock train 
in the morning for Tlemcen, where at the 
station my passport was delivered to me. 
Then I crossed over to the first town on the 
Algerian side, where I was assured the 
French official would give me the proper 
visa. 

Tlemcen is an interesting old Arab town 
among the hills overlooking the ruins of 
Mansourrah. I took a little carriage on 
arrival in the town to see the French consul, 
fully expecting to get the visa and catch the 
ten o'clock train to Oudjda, where I had 
left all my baggage. Arriving at the court- 
yard of the consul’s house I was met by a 
big, greasy-looking Arab, who, looking me 
over, said, “I did not know Americans were 
so white; I thought they were black.” 
Probably they think we are all Indians in 
America. After waiting a considerable 
time I saw the consul. He mformed me he 
had that very day received strict orders 
from his government to pass no strangers. 
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He then advised me to go on to Oran and 
see the American consul there. Great 
heavens! the place I had just come from 
the day before and after that the long trip 
to Oudjda! I asked the driver if he could 
get an automobile for me to go to Oran, to 
make it by three o’clock that afternoon and 
to return to Oudjda the same night, still 
thinking of that three o’clock bus from 
Oudjda. The fellow demanded an enormous 
sum, but I determined to make the effort. 
The roads were terrifically rough, with great 
chasms at the side; very dangerous driving, 
and as we went at great speed I was several 
times almost thrown out. Had I known 
before what a trip it would be, I should 
never have attempted it. 

The vice-consul at Oran did not seem to 
care if I ever got to Morocco or any other 
place. He said he would have to call the 
consul in Algiers on the telephone. I over- 
heard the conversation, which was mostly 
a discussion of golf and the success of their 
last game. He told me that he had issued 
a permit to an Englishwoman several weeks 
before and had been severely censured by 
his government, and the only way he could 
give mea permit was if the American Govern- 
ment would be responsible for my actions. 
After traveling all this distance, I had to 
leave without the permit. He advised me 
to wire the State Department in America. 
Taking the three o'clock bus for Fez was 
out of the question. I was obliged to return 
to Oudjda because I had left my baggage in 
the hotel. Therefore, back I went by way 
of Tlemcen, and it took some persuasion to 
get the driver to take me back to Oudjda 
that same night. When I arrived at Oudjda 
at midnight, I found the whole town knew 
I had been deported. Early in the morning 
I drank my coffee standing at the bar with 
numerous Arab soldiers and took the six 
o’clock train back to Oran, for the third time. 

At Oran I saw the Prefecture of Police, 
who could do nothing for me, insisting that 
I cable to America, which I did and to 
which I had no reply. There { met a young 
American who told me he got into Morocco 
through the other way, Casablanca. Boats 
leave the African coast, Oran, for Spain 
about once every three months. If one 
lives long enough, one can catch one. After 
a week’s stay in Oran, I was fortunate 
enough to get a boat going to Gibraltar. 
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On this boat I met a Spaniard who told me, 
if I could not get my passport vised by the 
American consul there, he would use his 
influence and get it from the British consul 
for me. After considerable difficulty and 
rushing around the little town of Gibraltar, 
I finally got the permit and then took an- 
other boat for Casablanca. Thus I started 
all over again and entered Morocco by the 
other end, making a complete circuit. As 
I entered the little pens at Casablanca to 
show my passport I wondered whether I 
should be turned back again, but everything 
went all right. I was rather afraid some- 
thing would happen if I wanted to paint in 
the streets. 

I took a caravan bus from Casablanca to 
Marrakech, a whole day’s ride over the 
rough roads, and arrived exhausted. But 
Marrakech is probably the most unusual 
town in all Morocco and is well worth the 
trip. As one approached the glorious Atlas 
Mountains, tawny and reddish in color 
sometimes in the form of the pyramids 
against the sky, and the beautiful oasis of 
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palms through which came the camels and 
the donkeys, one recalls all the past glory 
of this ancient town, with the remains of the 
palaces of the Moorish kings. 

On arrival one is deposited in the Place 
Jemina E] Fna, where there is a howling 
mob of Arabs, who seize your baggage and, 
in the midst of wild confusion, lead you to 
unknown quarters. Unfortunately, it is 
always night when one arrives in these 
places. The air is full of the din of the tom- 
toms, drums, and chant of the dervishes. 
In the afternoon this Place Jemina El Fna 
is filled with the tents of the Arabs, the 
donkeys and camels, circles of peoples 
watching enthralled the snake-charmers and 
acrobats. 

From this Place one enters the Souks, 
where the men are busy at their trade, the 
most interesting thing to be seen outside 
of India—silversmiths, blacksmiths, the little 
street of the dyers, where the men dye their 
skeins and weave them into fabrics. Men 
come in burdened with sheepskins on their 
shoulders, which are dyed and made into 
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beautiful cushions and sacks. Boys sit in 
the shops holding the thread on their toes, 
while the man at the other end weaves it 
into beautiful cloth. Saddle-bags, silks, 
anklets, jewelry of all descriptions are to be 
found here. All about this magnificence 
of color passes a constant throng of people. 
The poverty and suffering are acute, many 
blind go groping their way along with a 
stick, others are terribly disfigured, and 
some are so poor that the rags on their 
backs are held together with a thread and 
the thread is stronger than the rags. Vege- 
tables and other foods hang outside the 
shops, and the Arabs haggle over prices 
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continuously with customers. While I was 
painting in the corner of the Souks, the 
camels and donkeys would put their heads 
over my shoulder. 

It is so hot in these Souks that reeds are 
stretched across to exclude the sun, which 
filters through in patches hitting the exqui- 
site workmanship of the old fountains of 
glazed tile with beautiful Moorish design 
and gilding anew the brass wares, Vivifying 
the burnouses and the many colored gowns, 
making a vibration of color on everything; 
yet over all is the softness of the eastern 
atmosphere in this kaleidoscope of color. 

Outside these Souks and beyond Marra- 
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kech stretch the Atlas Mountains on every 
side. Some of the places are very sumptuous 
especially the Palace of the Bahia, luxurious 
with its growth of palms and banana trees 
in its court, laid out in intricate Moorish 
design, with the inevitable Moorish fountain 
in the middle.” The trickle of water from 
these fountains is typically Moorish. 

Leaving Marrakech, I retraced my steps 
to Casablanca and went over the ground 
Edith Wharton has written of so charmingly 
in her book on Morocco. First to Rabat, 
which lies all white on the Mediterranean, 
from which one sees Sale, nestling in the 
hills across the river, also a gleaming white 
town. It is curious how these Arab towns 
all have a different color. From Rabat by 
automobile to Meknez, the Versailles of 
Moroceo, created by the great sultan, 
Moulay Ismael, who had the temerity to 
aspire to the hand of the niece of Louis XIV. 
The walls of the palace here were built by 
Christian slaves, who were often interred 
in them on the completion of their work. 
From the terrace of the inn, one gets a 
delightful view of the town of Meknez, 
which also contains very beautiful Moorish 
fountains. 

From Meknez I drove on to Volubilis, 
containing ancient Roman ruins and from 
there passed on to the sacred town of Moulayi 
Idriss, which glistens white on the mountain 
side. From there I continued on over the 
African mountains to Fez, one of the most 
ancient towns of the Moors. 

Fez is exceptionally and exquisitely situ- 
ated, nestling, as it does, on the plateau and 
overlooking the mountains. One drives 
up around these mountains and climbs up 
to the ramparts of the town on the old 
walls, from which one gets an exquisite view 
of the white town below, with its numerous 
green towers rising above the whiteness. 
The walls surrounding Fez are-high and 
strong and always thronged with Arabs. 
One afternoon I was particularly attracted 
by a circle of Arabs listening intently to a 
story teller, one who travels from town to 
town telling stories. It reminded one of 
the Decameron. I would have given much 
to have understood what the story was. 
Many of the men were in rags and some 
almost nude. 

When I arrived in Fez, after the three 
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days’ trip over the mountains, the town 
was a tumult as the Foire was on. The two 
hotels, the Hotel de France and the Palais 
Jamai, were full. The caretaker of the 
Palais told me they had only one thing to 
offer me, for which they apologized, that 
I sleep in the stable, which I did for two 
nights. The drunken brawling of the cook 
and the braying of the donkeys kept me 
awake the entire night. However, after the 
second night I reposed in the Palais, sur- 
rounded by the great magnificence of the 
old Arab palace, which still remains intact. 
The old harem with its iron grill window is 
still as it has long been, and through this 
window one sees the crenellated walls of 
the surrounding palaces. One sleeps on 
the floor as the Arabs do, except that in the 
Palais Jamai they have compromised by 
having a mattress on an exquisitely inlaid 
platform about 3 inches high. The secret 
doors of the rooms are also beautifully in- 
laid with intricate Moorish design, which is 
carried out on the walls and windows. As 
I often mounted the tile steps to the roof of 
the Palais Jamai, I wondered how many 
Arab women had trodden these steps in 
times past in their curious Arab costumes. 
The Arab woman is constantly enveloped 
in her heavy white draperies, and she never 
shows her face to any man. Her husband 
never sees her face until after marriage. 
The only instance I know of the Arab woman 
showing her face is that of the dancing girls 
of the desert, the Ouled Nails. 

One leaves the Palais Jamai, descending 
the multitudinous steps into a labyrinth 
of little streets which twist and turn through- 
out Fex like a maze. It is very difficult to 
find one’s way. One finally comes into the 
Place Nejjarine with its Moorish arches 
and beautifully inlaid tiled fountain. One 
afternoon, as I was painting this fountain, 
I saw the horses of the sultan come through 
the Moorish arch, beautiful white steeds, 
resplendent in their velvet and gold trap- 
pings, the sultan then being in Fez for the 
pageant of the Foire. Every afternoon at 
the Foire the Arabs performed their shooting 
fete, as they galloped past at full speed. 

From Fez I worked my way back to the 
coast to Tangier, where I had been several 
years before. Tangier looked extremely 
modern compared to the heart of Morocco. 


THE ART JURY 


A PAINTING BY 
WAYMAN ADAMS 


RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE, INDIANAPOLIS 


WAYMAN ADAMS PAINTING THE ART JURY, THE JURY POSING 


Sie JURY 2’ 


PAINTED BY WAYMAN ADAMS 


“The Art Jury,” painted by Wayman 
Adams, is a group portrait-of four Indiana 
artists who have, during a long span of years, 
fostered the tradition of art expression 
throughout the state. Three of the group 
are now dead, Theodore C. Steele, Otto 
Stark, and J. Ottis Adams. William For- 
syth alone remains, an eminent figure in his 
field and a wise counsellor to aspiring youth. 
All four of these artists studied abroad and 
then returned to Indiana, where their influ- 
ence became of such importance that its 
scope can scarcely be reckoned. Their in- 
dividual and distinct visions of beauty have 
penetrated into the most isolated com- 
munities. 

Wayman Adams, himself a former resident 
of the state, received part of his instruction 
and much of his inspiration from these older 


men, whom he has portrayed with remark- 
able exactitude and fidelity to character. 
The painting has been widely exhibited in 
the United States and has been shown in 
Europe. It was awarded the John C. Shaf- 
fer prize for the outstanding work of the 
entire exhibition in the Hoosier Salon of 
1926. Last fall, after the death of Mr. 
Stark, followed by that of Mr. Steele, a 
movement was started to purchase “The 
Art Jury” by popular subscription and 
present it to the Indianapolis Art Associa- 
tion. Before the end of the year and not 
long before the death of J. Ottis Adams in 
January, the purchase was completed, and 
the painting now forms part of the perma- 
nent collection of The John Herron Art 
Institute, a valuable work of art and a 
priceless historical record. 
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SAINT WILLIAM WINDOW, YORK MINSTER, ABOUT 1421 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS—COLORED 
SUNLIGHT 


BY CHARLES J. CONNICK 


HIS FASCINATING craft is still fresh 

and youthful although its age is known 
to be between eight hundred and one thou- 
sand years. This gives a dash of humor to 
the title of “Pioneer” that is sometimes 
applied to me in relation to my work in it. 
This title has another significance, however, 
that relates particularly to the craft in 
America. 

The old windows were made with trans- 
parent bits of colored glass in flat, decora- 
tive designs made forceful and eloquent by 
the clever use of the supporting bands or 
leads between them. These designs were 
further accented by paint lines on the glass, 
fired in charcoal kilns, and so made prac- 
tically indestructible. 

You can find by looking closely through 
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opera glasses at the splendid old windows in 
Chartres, or Bourges, or Le Mans, the deft 
brush strokes.of the painter who lived and 
worked some eight hundred years ago. 

This painting on glass should never be 
confused with painting on canvas, or any 
other opaque surface. It was always dark 
brown or black, and served to suggest, 
mostly in lines, faces and hands and drapery, 
always in design and never in the full toned, 
pictorial fashion that we associate with 
painting on canvas. 

The artist of the thirteenth century knew 
little about realistic painting as we know it 
today. His figures were more like symbols 
than like portraits or photographs. The 
camera, with its blessings and disservices, 
was fortunately unknown to him. 


FOURTEENTH CENTURY FRAGMENT FROM WINDOW, LADY CHAPEL, 
WELLS CATHEDRAL 


This playful bit of Oliver Herford’s verse, 
made up of nonsense and wisdom, may be 
enlightening right here. As an illustration 
he has a long-legged bird, holding a gun 
under one wing, and the verse runs: 


The Adjutant, I may explain, 

Is a gigantic sort of crane. 

A realist would dance with rage, 
To see him pictured on this page 
Holding a gun. 


But that is where the art comes in, 
The artist does not care a pin 
Always to follow nature’s groove. 

It is art’s mission to improve 

On nature, just as I have done. 


But if you do not like the gun 
And realistic art prefer 
Then go to a photographer. 

This quaintly suggests the symbol as 
opposed to the literal likeness, and the 
students of the splendid old glass may well 
rejoice that the old craftsmen could not go 
to a photographer. 

Some cynical observers have said that 
those stately masterpieces—themselves a 
part of the architectural fabric of mighty 
structures—would never have had _ their 
simple eloquence of design if Michael Angelo 
and Raphael had arrived on the scene a 
little earlier. 
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SAINT REMI—DETAIL, WINDOW CONFESSOR’S CHAPEL, CHARTRES 


The point to interest us is that the old 
artists in glass, through whatever combina- 
tion of circumstances, used their medium to 
such purpose, expressing their ideals and 
emotions in terms of design and color, that 
their work has never been equalled in the 
centuries since they lived and worked. 

Forty or fifty years ago, an American 
artist who was then known as a successful 
decorator and a superb colorist, was greatly 
impressed with the windows in the Cathe- 
dral of Chartres, France. He realized, 
through careful study, that those old win- 
dows had a mysterious quality of low vibra- 
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tion in color through the action of varying 
atmospheres and chemical change. 

Little bits of corrosion on the weather side 
of the glass and a thin scum or patina served 
to make it partially opaque. He reasoned, 
and correctly, that as the American light is 
much more intense than the light of France, 
a similar opacity might pleasantly reduce 
glare and also obtain a quality of color and 
light similar to those lovely windows for our 
own churches. With the help of a well- 
known glass maker in Philadelphia, Mr. 
La Farge produced a glass at first only 
partially opaque, with streaks of pure color 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


running through it, which he called opales- 
cent glass. His early works in that glass 
are to be found in Trinity Church, Boston 
(the window over the entrance) and in the 
left transept window in the Ames Memorial 
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in the delineation of realistic effects that 
belong rightly to the painter’s craft, and not 
to the craft of stained glass. 

Now you can understand why the term 
“Pioneer” is used for one who has reverted 


ANGELS SUPPORTING THE THRONE OF OUR LADY IN “OUR LADY OF THE 
BEAUTIFUL WINDOW,” CHARTRES 


Chureh in North Boston, Massachusetts. 
Both windows show a certain relationship 
with the jewelled windows of France. 

His later work, well represented by several 
windows in Trinity Church, Boston, took on 
the quality of paintings on canvas. In other 
words, La Farge the glass man was over- 
whelmed by La Farge the painter, and in 
this way began what is known as the Ameri- 
can school of stained glass. 

Windows of this type are to be found 
everywhere and often reveal great cleverness 


to the transparent glass, the simple design, 
and the symbolical terms of the masters 
who nobly served the world of art. 

It is an interesting coincidence, if it is a 
coincidence, that modern art in painting is 
beginning to follow a tendency toward de- 
sign closely related to the expressive methods 
of the old masters in glass. Wouldn’t it be 
one of life’s ironies if the painter were to be 
marked as an imitator of the glass man, 
when so recently the glass man has done 
his best to imitate the painter? 


AMES MEMORIAL WINDOW, UNITY CHURCH, NO 


RTH EASTON, MASS. 


DESIGNED AND MADE BY CHARLES J. CONNICK 


When you look at transparent. stained 
glass windows, old or new, your first impres- 
sion may be more nearly related to Jewels 
or flowers in sunlight than to the world of 
pictorial art with which you are more 
familiar. Their first appeal should be 
emotional rather than intellectual, and it 
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may be that you will recall those first im- 
pressions like strains of music long after the 
actual subject matter has been forgotten. 
When you come to know superb windows 
you will realize that their actual composition 
is related to the work of poets, symbolists 
and teachers, as well as to great artists and 


LOWER SECTION OF SAINT LUBIN WINDOW, NORTH AISLE, CHARTRES 


craftsmen, for color and line in glass, afire 
with light, offer a medium of expression for 
ideals and emotions second to none. 

This naturally means that its beauty and 
power is not necessarily limited to the en- 
richment of churches; a renewed apprecia- 
tion of its gracious influence is making it 


welcome in schools and hospitals, as well as 
in distinctive homes. 

Large areas of leaded white or clear glass, 
enriched with medallions in splendid color, 
have a superb decorative effect that is made 
more significant by the character and mean- 
ing of the designs themselves. 
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The donors of a large children’s hospital, 
now being built in Cincinnati, appreciate the 
value of this medium and are fillmg the 
children’s play-room of that institution with 
leaded glass, medallions and small figures in 
such fascinatmg subjects as Saint Francis 
of Assisi, Saint Joan of Arc, Sir Galahad 
and the Holy Grail, “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
“The Child’s Garden of Verses,” ‘‘ Hiawa- 
tha,” ““Mother Goose,” ‘‘ Huckleberry Finn,” 
and “Tom Sawyer.” 

The chapel opening from this room will 
have medallion windows in full color with 
subjects taken from the life of Christ, with 
special reference to his love for little children. 

Four larger windows are to contain the 
four best known archangels as guardians of 
children, with birds and flowers and tiny 
animals made a part of the design and its 
symbolism. 

Simplicity of form and brilliance of color 
and light are the distinguishing features of 
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this happy group, which we are all enjoying 
as we work upon it day after day. 

It takes some of us a long time to feel at 
home with simple forms of design that serve 
as symbols when we are surrounded on all 
sides by realistic pictures and photographs, 
but children get their messages instinctively, 
for they live in a world of symbolism. 

When we older folks realize that creation 
is a higher form than imitation, and that 
symbolism is a universal language for the 
expression of spiritual truths, we are more 
patient with naive and primitive works of 
art that at first sight appear bizarre and 
strange and which children would probably 
accept without question. 

The late Sir Walter Raleigh has lightly 
voiced an idea related not only to modern 
art, but to realistic expressions of all time. 

The artist is an awful man— 
He does not do the thing he can. 


He does the thing he cannot do, 
And we attend the private view. 


; a 


Copyright by Charles J. Connick 


WINDOW IN MERCERSBURG MEMORIAL CHAPEL 
DESIGNED AND MADE BY CHARLES J. CONNICK 


CRAM AND FERGUSON, ARCHITECTS 
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This world of ours is fair to see; 

The artist will not let it be. 

He fiddles with the works of God 

And makes them look uncommon odd. 


Anything unfamiliar we are ready to dis- 
miss as “odd” unless some quality of beauty 
or power holds us. 

The artist in glass wants to thrill you and 
hold you with an appeal that sings of eternal 
beauty in colored light; be patient with him, 
even if, at times, both he and his work seem 
“uncommon odd.” 

Colors themselves are symbols, according 
to old traditions which our own sensitive 
reactions amplify and strengthen. 

We have surely felt—all of us—that pure 
reds symbolize divine love, passionate devo- 
tion, courage and valor; that blue suggests 
loyalty, divine wisdom, eternity; green, hope 
and youth; gold, riches and achievement, 
white, peace and serenity; violet, humility. 

My own feeling is that the exuberant 
splendor of pure color and the powerful 
blacks of lead lines should be recognized 
everywhere as a most promising medium for 
vigorous talent. While we must submit to 
the rigors of a.craft that must be patiently, 
“even painfully learned, we need not be 
slaves to the factory idea. 

From the first water color design, which is 
made to scale, the exact shape of the win- 
dow, through the full sized charcoal draw- 
ings (or cartoons) which serve as working 
drawings to those who cut the glass, and 
later, to those who paint it—still later to the 
glaziers who wrap the pieces of glass in 
leads—the same compelling idea should per- 
sist, as free from time-clocks and routine as 
possible. 

Stained glass may be made a truly great 
expression of the spiritual verities when it is 
designed and made by one craftsman-artist, 
or when he must have the he!p of other hands 
and brains and talent, but it can never reach 
its real distinction through factory rules 
and rigid formulas. 

The same forces that unite to create great 
architecture, great music, and great poetry, 
are the inspiration of the masterpieces in 
glass—that thrill us in the old cathedrals of 
France and England. 

They are behind the worthy efforts we are 
all making to express the joy and fullness of 
life that we know, whatever our medium. 
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Like the old masters before us, we sing in 
the colors of nature’s vast heraldic banners— 
the blue of sky and water and distant hills; 
the reds, golds and violets of sunsets; the 
prismatic varieties of rainbows, trees, grass, 
and flowers. 

Some of our windows may serve as a 
spirit accompaniment in color to these lines 
of Richard Hovey; and if they serve to recall 
them, or the feeling behind them, they shall 
have served well, regardless of their own 
subject-matter. 


Look Without! 

Behold the beauty of the day 
The Shout 

Of color to glad color 

Rocks and Trees 

And Sun and Sea 

And Wind and Sky 

All these 

Are God’s Expression, 

Art Work of His Hand, 
Which men must love, ere they may understand. 


The Societe des Architectes Diplomes par 
le Gouvernement Francais has, through its 
American Group, awarded to Frederic A. 
Delano, its medal for distinguished service 
in the advancement of art and architecture. 
This medal was handed to Mr. Delano by 
Edwin H. Denby, president of the American 
Group, at a dinner in hishonor. Mr. Denby, 
in the course of his presentation address, 
drew attention to the fact that other dis- 
tinguished Americans to receive this medal 
were Elihu Root, George B. McClellan, 
former Mayor of New York, and E. Kirk 
Price of Philadelphia. 


A memorial exhibition of the works of 
Mary Cassatt opened in the Pennsylvania 
Museum, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, on 
April 30 to continue to May 29. The collec- 
tion includes paintings, drawings and prints, 
lent by a number of the leading American 
museums and private collectors. The work 
of assembling this exhibition was in charge 
of a committee of artists, associates of Mary 
Cassatt, and members of the Museum’s 
staff, among whom were Adolphe Borie, 
John F. Braun, Arthur Edwin Bye, Mrs. J. 
Gardner Cassatt, Robert K. Cassatt, Mrs. 
Horace O. Havemeyer, and Fiske Kimball. 
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THE THAYER MEMORIAL COLLECTION 


AT KANSAS 


UNIVERSITY 


BY MARGARET E. WHITTEMORE 


and curio hunters is now very beautt 
fully displayed in one of the buildings at the 
University of Kansas at Lawrence. The 
exhibit is known as the W. B. Thayer me- 
morial] collection and was deeded to the 
university by Mrs. Thayer im 1917. During 
the forty years spent in collecting the objects 
individually and from dealers, Mrs. Thayer 
had as her dream to present them to the 
university, and made her selections with 
that in view. 

The building in which it is housed was 
formerly the university library but has been 
successiully adapted to the needs of a mu- 
seum. The articles are arranged in cases 
made in the shops on the University campus. 
The estimated value of the collection is a 
- quarter of a million dollars. Miss Minnie 5S. 
Moodie, the curator of the museum, has 


A COLLECTION of interest to art lovers 


ier onall 


used excellent taste in the arrangement and 
classification. The labelling of objects and 
their accessibility are favorable for their 
study by the students. 

The collection was primarily oriental in 
character, but Mrs. Thayer gradually in- 
cluded other countries until it became much 
more general in its nature and more valuable 
a student exhibit. 

The first floor is devoted chiefly to ce- 
ramics, including exquisite lustre ware, rare 
old glass, carved jade, and amber curios. 
There are pieces of carved rock crysial, 
Bohemian glass of amber and gold, English 
Bristol ware, and ancient Roman and Egyp- 
tian glass. Among the glass relics are also 
specimens of American Sandwich, Old Euro- 
pean, Old Spanish, Old Persian and Stiegel. 
There are bottles of various kinds, American 
whale oil lamps and paper weights, a Holland 
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punch set, and American cup plates of glass. 
Some especially attractive articles are the 
Japanese carved lacquer vases, silver 
mounted black lacquer cups, and a black 
lacquer banquet set. There is a silver 
loving cup with exceptionally beautiful 
lustre linings. There is translucent enamel 
ware, Japanese and Corean cloisonne, bronze 
vases, Hispano Moresque lustre, blue Delft 
ware, a Damascus pitcher, Old Spanish 
majolica, a Queen Anne silver lustre sugar 
bowl, a silver “Resist,” a rose-spotted 
pitcher, a copper lustre tea-pot, and a Pike 
and Perry pitcher with lustre decoration. 

In another case are pieces of ecclesiastical 
silver from Guatemala, including haloes, 
chalices, and oil and water cruets for anoint- 
ing; also an Italian baptismal plate for oil, 
salt, and ashes. 

There are six cases especially built for the 
display of embroidery, and having twelve 
or fifteen shallow drawers apiece. This 
is a convenient arrangement for those desir- 
ing to study the design on the fabrics. 

On the first floor are two cases holding 
little Italian figures called ‘‘Persepia.” 
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These were formerly in the home of Prince 
Massimo in Rome. In the middle ages 
religious plays were performed in the 
churches with marionettes; dolls being used 
to represent saints and even divine person- 
ages. This was the earliest type of passion 
play, from which evolved the passion play of 
Oberammergau. Something of the kind 
still remains in the persepia of Italy, a rep- 
resentation with scenery and figures of 
various Bible stories. 

The colonial room on the first floor holds 
examples of the best Hepplewhite, Sheraton, 
and Chippendale furniture. There is a tilt- 
and-turn table with pie-crust edge and snake 
feet and an Empire card table with carved 
brass feet. A bright green model of the 
“Mayflower” adds a bit of color. Quaint 
Staffordshire figurines of Benjamin Franklin 
and George Washington adorn the top of 
the Hepplewhite sideboard. A banjo-shaped 
Willard clock and early American portraits 
and flower paintings occupy the wall space. 
Lilac patterned chintz covers the windows. 

The Pilgrim room on the second floor is 
equipped with spinning wheels, skein wind- 


- seventeenth century. 
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ers, a flax hackler, a carder, and a large col- 
lection of woven coverlets. These make 
an interesting contrast to the Paisley shawl 
and Indian shawl hung near them. Some 
of the articles of furniture are a duck-foot 
table with wooden hinge and swinging leg, 
a pine blanket ‘chest, a Pilgrim chair, little 
colonial doll chairs, and an early American 
ladder-back arm-chair dated 1725. 

One small room has an exhibit of American 
Indian and Japanese musical instruments. 
Here too is a drum of the Revolutionary 
period, and a late eighteenth century piano. 
A Japanese Kakemono and a Chinese bro- 
cade hang on the wall. 

The second floor has a room of original 
paintings. Among them are Henri’s “ Laugh- 
ing Girl” and “The Gleaners” by George 
Inness. There are good examples of the 
work of Homer Martin, Winslow Homer, 
Paul Dougherty, Anna Boberg, Ross Moffett, 
George Elmer Browne, Mesdag, Emil Carl- 
sen, Richard E. Miller, and others. An in- 
teresting collection of Chinese paintings, 
together with etchings by Rembrandt, 
Whistler, Seymour-Haden, Gieberich, Mo- 
ran, and Meruch are in an adjoining room. 
Here too is a rare old Persian rug of the 
In the south room 
is a Spanish rug of the sixteenth century. 
There is also a group of French dolls, repre- 
senting the Court of Marie Antoinette, and 
a few lace makers. Another case holds a 
collection of Japanese dolls. 

One of the most delightful features of the 
entire collection is a group of choice samplers. 
Although these are chiefly American, there 
are also Spanish, Chinese, Jewish, Italian, 
English, Dutch, and Indian specimens 
among them. One English map sampler 
dated 1800, is a charming example of school- 


~ girl proficiency. The Jewish sampler dated 


1749 has the figures of Moses and Aaron 
standing on either side of a tablet bearing 
the words of the Ten Commandments. One 
of the early American samplers was made 
in 1809 by Hannah Hawthorn, who printed 
neatly at the top of her endeavor: “By this 
you see, what my dear parents do for me.” 
She then worked out carefully in the center 
of the square a picture of a steam engine, 
which would be a credit to a more expe- 
rienced draftsman. The verse printed at 
one side of the engine is characteristic of the 
pious sentiment appearing on many of the 


early American samplers. It reads: 


“Great God, whose wonderous works decree 
Thy glory and Thy truth, 

O deign to hear the feeble prayer 

Of inexperienced youth. 

Teach me betimes to take delight 

The Scriptures to peruse, 

Obey those precepts others slight, 

And wisdom’s ways to chuse.”’ 


In the basement of the building is an 
American Indian room with a variety of 
trophies, weapons, costumes, and pottery. 
The library on the first floor contains two 
thousand volumes dealing with all phases 
of art. There are age-yellowed, fragile old 
manuscripts of historical value. The stu- 
dents have free access to these books. Al- 
though the collection is intended primarily 
for the use of the students of the University, 
it 1s attracting many outsiders, who find in 
it a wealth of material for study and en- 
joyment. Mrs. Thayer often expressed 
her wish that the exhibit might offer oppor- 
tunity especially for the study of design, 
and anyone who examines the articles may 
well realize that it is indeed adapted to this 
purpose. The museum is open every day. 


Prize awards in connection with the 102nd 
Annual Exhibition of the National Academy 
of Design, which was shown in the Fine 
Arts Galleries, New York, from March 23 
to April 17, were made as follows: 

The first Altman prize of $1,000 to Daniel 
Garber, N. A., for his painting, entitled 
“On the Delaware,” and the second Altman 
prize of $500 to W. Lester Stevens for his 
interpretation of “Rockport in Winter”; 
the Isaac N. Maynard prize of $100 to Helen 
Turner for her portrait of Prof. Brander 
Matthews; the Thomas B. Clarke Prize of 
$300 to John E. Costigan for his “Landscape 
with Figures”; the first Hallgarten prize of 
$300 to Antonio Martino for a painting 
entitled ‘‘Winter”; the second Hallgarten 
prize to Douglas Parshall for his canvas 
entitled ““The Red Sail’; and the third 
Hallgarten prize of $100 to Jerry Farnsworth 
for his painting of ““Joaquin’s Boys.” ‘The 
Saltus Medal for Merit was won by Edward 
W. Redfield for his painting entitled “Cherry 
Valley,’ and the Speyer Memorial prize of 
$300 by Albert Stewart for his canvas 
entitled “Silver King.” 
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Art Werk IN Dayton 
BY MARTHA Kk. SCHAUER 


HE DEMOCRATIC foundation for the 

art spirit being produced in Dayton, 
Ohio, is evidenced in the proclamation of 
Mayor Allen C. McDonald when he offi- 
cially ushered in the city’s first Art Week. 
He said, in part: “For the first time in 
the history of Dayton plans have been 
formulated for the proper observance of 
Municipal Art Week. To that end, the 
Dayton Chamber of Commerce, through its 
municipal art committee, the Dayton Class- 
room Teachers’ Association, the Dayton 
Displaymen’s Association and the Retail 
Merchants’ Association, have laid very 
comprehensive plans for the holding of the 
“Art Week” which is to be ushered in 
Sunday afternoon, February 13, with an 
address at the N. C. R. schoolhouse by Dud- 
ley Crafts Watson of Chicago, on the sub- 
ject of ‘The Place of Art in the New Ameri- 
can Life.’ 

“The city of Dayton is known throughout 
the length and breadth of the country as a 
great industrial community. One can travel 
the countries of the world and be confronted 
at almost every step with the mechanical 
products emanating from our active life. . . 
Dayton is well and favorably known for its 
material deeds, and yet, with all this reputa- 
tion, we have been lacking, it seems, in the 
one great essential of life, and that is, artistic 
culture. ... It must be admitted by the 
most disinterested that if we are successfully 
to thrive and prosper as a people this com- 
munity must respond to a rebirth and see 
that there is something other in life than 
material benefits. The propagation and 
development of art and all that it stands for 
to the inner soul should be encouraged, and 
we are happy that the forces behind the 
proper observance of Art Week have the 
real conception of a municipal duty which 
augers well for our development.” 

Art Week, like every other kind of “‘day”’ 
and “week,” is being promoted in an increas- 
ing number of cities of the United States 
each year. Art Week in Dayton, Ohio, 
however, is undoubtedly unique in many 
respects. Instead of being promoted by the 
Art Institute, or a small group of art enthu- 
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siasts, the idea emanated from the public 
school teachers. The Dayton Classroom 
Teachers’ Association was desirous of show- 
ing some sort of appreciation to the generos- 
ity of Mrs. H. G. Carnell, who offered to give 
to the citizens of Dayton 8 acres of choice 
city property and a new building adequate 
to the needs of the Art Institute, on the sole 
condition that an endowment fund be pro- 
vided the income from which would, in part, 
assure its successful operation. Mrs. Car- 
nell was eager to have every individual take 
pride in bringing about a great art move- 
ment and not to let it be thought that she 
alone was doing it. It must be Dayton’s 
Art Institute and not Mrs. Carnell’s. This 
democratic proposition made an instant 
appeal, and the teachers felt that they should 
be the first to give it public approval. 

The Classroom ‘Teachers’ Association 
arranged immediately to present an art 
lecture to the community. Their choice 
was Dudley Crafts Watson, extension lec- 
turer for the Chicago Art Institute. His 
only available date was Sunday, February 
13, and it was the thorough planning for a 
great civic mass meeting in the beautiful 
National Cash Register school house audi- 
torium on a Sunday afternoon that led to 
Art Week—“‘full week of appreciation.” 
The cooperation of the Chamber of Com- 
merce was then sought, and its director, 
Mr. Wayne G. Lee, cooperated with the 
teachers in the appointment of a very repre- 
sentative committee to carry forward the 
idea. This group contained the names of 
the superintendent of schools, the secretary 
of the Ministerial Association, the presidents 
of the Classroom Teachers’ Association, the 
Art Institute board of trustees, the Women’s 


Federated Clubs, the Woman’s Music Club, 


the Retail Merchants’ Association, the Dis- 
play Men’s Association, and the Architec- 
tural League; the directors of the Theatre 
Guild,,thes¥.0Ws C.Avoathe-V... MieCia ke 
and the Dayton Art Institute. Several 
other representative citizens were also in- | 
cluded. In seeking a name for the com- 
mittee the Chamber of Commerce suggested 
that it be called the “Municipal Art Com- 
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mittee” and that it consider itself permanent 
in order to handle all civic art questions 
that might arise. 

The committee gave itself but three weeks 
to prepare for this auspicious occasion. It 
was thought best to do it quickly and enthu- 
siastically. Thére was no money with which 
to work, and it was thought best to ‘‘sell”’ 
the idea to the community and merchants in 
a simple way first. If it proved successful, 
it could be made more pretentious later. 
The teachers had pledged $150 for the lec- 
ture expense, and the committee felt that 
any other necessary amount might be 
donated. 

Cooperation was forthcoming from every 
source. This in itself was very inspiring. 
The two local newspapers presented large 
ten-page special sections in their Sunday 
editions. These were beautifully prepared 
and full ef information. Advertisers were 
also kind and generous. The National 
Cash Register Company offered its beautiful 
school-house auditorium for the official 
opening; a florist offered decorations; the 
Woman’s Music Club arranged a preliminary 
programme that was ideal for the occasion 
since several of the numbers were composed 
by local musicians; a printer contributed 
programmes; the Mayor was present to 
open the week officially, and his speech was 
of such character and so well presented that 
it gave great impetus to all that followed; 
the teachers presented Mr. Watson, who 


_spoke on “The Place of Art in the New 


American Life.’ He was dynamic and 


appealing, and the many who heard him 


went from the meeting with a different 
understanding of the word “art.” 

Art Week in Dayton had begun and the 
spirit was contagious. On Monday morn- 
ing the citizens saw the beautiful municipal 
flags lining the streets of the business sec- 
tion. They saw large gold shields, the gift 
of the Display Men’s Association, promi- 
nently placed, announcing Municipal Art 
Week. They noticed that various merchants 


had contributed not only one but several 


windows to specially designed ““Art Week” 
pronouncements. All of these things burst 
upon the community with such force that 
the city was agog. Thousands made special 
trips down town to see the windows. Some 
of these were definitely “art windows”; 
others were just merchandise artistically 
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displayed. All bore special “Art Week” 
posters. Hundreds visited the Art Institute 
to see the exhibits and to hear the lectures 
arranged for every day and for several 
evenings. The topics were as follows: 
“History and Art in Portraiture” (a locally 
owned portrait show was on view); “His- 
torical Origins of Dayton Architecture”; 
“Civie Organization of Music in Dayton”; 
“Art in the Home”; “Art, the Handmaid 
of Religion”; ‘‘The Fine Art of Gardening.” 

The cooperation of various organizations 
was notable. The Theatre Guild held open 
house so that every one might visit the 
workshop and green room; the Junior League 
served tea at the Art Institute every after- 
noon; practically every school held an assem- 
bly that emphasized art. In one high school 
the senior class asked to take charge of art 
week within the school, and something was 
arranged for each day. Artistic gifts, such 
as leaded windows, books, and art objects, 
were presented to the school by various 
organizations. An art league was organized 
for the purpose of giving greater attention 
to school decoration. A membership of 
more than one thousand was immediately 
obtained and, as a means of dedicating the 
league, it was voted to give the first dues to 
the endowment fund of the New Art Insti- 
tute. Every group in the school was trying 
to do something for art, and this spirit is 
still carrying on. Recently a Bible Class 
made its contribution in the form of a beau- 
tifully conducted school assembly in which 
one of the prominent local ministers spoke 
on “Things.” 

This article is being written several weeks 
after the city’s first celebration, and every- 
one is still talking art. One department 
store has asked Mr. Theodore H. Pond, the 
director of the Art Institute, to conduct one 
lecture a week throughout the coming year 
to executives, buyers, and heads of depart- 
ments. The displaymen of the store are 
convinced that this is not enough for them, 
so they have arranged for an extra lecture 
each week at the Art Institute. One citizen 
laughingly remarked that Mr. Pond would 
soon be running the town in the name of art. 
He surely seems to be the consulting artist 
for all that goes on. 

It is needless to say that Art Week will 
be a permanent thing in Dayton, Ohio, and 
it will be fostered annually by the Chamber 
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of Commerce. The week of February 13-20 
was happily chosen because it is a sort of in- 
between time for merchants who can afford 
to lend their windows—the January sales 
were over, and the spring merchandise was 
not quite ready for display. Now that 
everyone’s convinced that the week is an 
important one for the community, a more 
pretentious arrangement can be more far 
reaching and every live wire organization 
can contribute something. This first at- 
tempt, however, must be counted a success 
because it was so democratic, so widespread, 
and so inexpensive. It is interesting to think 
that it all came about because one citizen 


was mighty generous and then considerate 
enough to want to give everyone a chance 
to help. There has been no drive for funds 
for the new Art Institute but Art Week has 
induced many to give. Large sums and 
small ones, all of them voluntary, are being 
received at the Institute daily. They range 
from $10,000 down to $5, and the latter are 
joyfully received as the former, because it 
means real community spirit for artistic 
advancement. Before the end of March 
nearly $500,000 for a maintenance fund has 
been voluntarily given, and plans for the 
museum are now being made. This is what 
Art Week has accomplished in Dayton. 


EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL PRINT 
MAKERS EXHIBITION 


BY HOWELL C. BROWN 


HE EIGHTH Internationai Print Mak- 

ers Exhibition, under the auspices of 
the Print Makers Society of California, was 
shown in the Los Angeles Museum during 
March. Last season there was much criti- 
cism in regard to the large number of prints 
exhibited and, believing this criticism was 
justified, the Jury of Selection was instructed 
to limit the number chosen to not over three 
hundred and fifty. The Eighth Interna- 
tional therefore contained 329 prints repre- 
senting the work of one hundred and sixty- 
six artists from eleven countries and, as 
always, etchings, lithographs and_block- 
prints were included. 

For the first time since the International 
was started Spain was represented and, 
although only two artists sent work, Gabriel 
Maroto and Enric C. Ricart, we hope that 
through them other print makers in that 


- country may be interested in exhibiting next 


year. 

While the collection did not contain as 
many outstanding prints as in some years 
the general level was high, and of particular 
interest was the appearance of a number of 
new names in the catalogue. It is mani- 
festly impossible to give a detailed account 
of an exhibition of this size or to single out 
any prints for special mention, but as the 


Jury of Award studied the collection long 
and carefully a list of their decisions will 
enable the readers to gain some idea of the 
work shown. ‘The jury consisted of: Regi- 
nald Poland, Director of the Fine Arts Gal- 
lery of San Diego; J. F. Kanst, representing 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce; F. 
Tolles Chamberlain, of the Chouinard 
School of Art; Frances H. Gearhart and 
Howell C. Brown, representing the Print 
Makers Society of California. 

Awards.—Los Angeles Gold Medal, offered 
by the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
to Malcolm Osborne, R.E., R.A., England, 
for his group of four dry-points. 

Silver Medal, offered by The Print Mak- 
ers Society of California, to John Taylor 
Arms of the United States for his group of 
three etchings. 

Bronze Medal, offered by the Print Mak- 
ers Society, to Elsie Henderson of England 
for her group of three lithographs in color. 

Huntington Prize, arranged for by the 
late Mrs. Henry E. Huntington, to Dwight 
C. Sturges of the United States for his etch- 
ing entitled “A Game of Canfield.” 

Bryan Prize, offered by Dr. and Mrs. 
William Alanson Bryan, to Arthur W. Hall, 
of the United States for his group of four 
etchings. 


A COURT OF VENICE (ETCHING) ARTHUR W. HALL (unrrep stares) 


ONE OF A GROUP OF FOUR PRINTS AWARDED THE BRYAN PRIZE 


ARCH OF THE CONCA, PERUGIA (ETCHING) JOHN TAYLOR ARMS (unrrep sTaTEs) 


ONE OF A GROUP OF THREE PRINTS AWARDED A SILVER MEDAL 


rm t 


Jur Ra Elon Sim EDWARD GEORGE CIARKE Pa Cog KS Cee 


THE RT. HON. SIR EDWARD GEORGE CLARKE, P.C., K.C. 
(DRY-POINT) MALCOLM OSBORNE, R.E., R.A. (Britisn) 


ONE OF A GROUP OF FOUR PRINTS AWARDED THE LOS ANGELES GOLD MEDAL 


A GAME OF CANFIELD (ETCHING) DWIGHT C. STURGES (unirep STATES) 


AWARDED THE HUNTINGTON PRIZE 


A. F. A. NEWS 


Storrow Prize, offered by Mrs. Samuel 
Storrow, to Arthur W. Seaby of England 
for his block-print in color entitled “The 
Trout.” 


‘ A. F. A. 


TRAVELING EXHIBITIONS 


The little town of Casper, Wyoming, had 
never had an exhibition of original pictures. 
This’ spring, however, the Fine Arts Club 
sponsored one of our rotary collections of 
fifty paintings from the Boston Water Color 
Society. The story of this “first venture”’ 
is given in a letter from the president of the 
club as follows: 


“We enjoyed having the exhibit very 
much, and while the attendance was not as 
large as we desired, yet considering that it 
is the first display of originals shown here, 
_ for the public, and that people have to be 
_ educated to appreciate art, we feel that we 
have accomplished much for future exhibits. 
Our club is only six months of age and con- 
sists of twelve members. We admit to 
membership only women who are interested 
in studying the appreciation of Art, Music 
and Drama. We shall grow, but not too 
fast. We had a studio tea at my home the 
first day, afternoon tea and programme, 
evening programme for men and women 
which was very successful—about 200 per- 
sons attending. We hung the pictures in 
our home, where we had special lighting for 
them:—Benson’s two water colors ‘Rocks 
and Sea’ and ‘On Ryerson Island’; the two 
by Copeland, ‘November’ and “Long Island 
Harbor, Maine’; ‘Rising Moon’ by A. P. 
Button; ‘Little River’ and ‘Misty Morning’ 
- by H. W. Pierce; ‘Pride of Warwickshire,’ 
by E. H. Garrett; ‘Snow Shadows’ and 
‘Rocky Point, Maine,’ by C. H. Richert 
being the general favorites. ‘November,’ 
‘Snow Shadows’ and ‘Rocky Point, Maine’ 
were favorites of nearly every one, especially 
‘men and children. The remainder of the 
time we exhibited the pictures in the Masonic 
Temple where they were viewed by about 
three hundred adults and about two hun- 
dred children. We are hoping that next 
year we shall be able to have another fine 
exhibit. I bought the picture ‘Rocky 
Point, Maine.’ ” 
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Honorable Mentions were also voted to 
Jgo Potsch and Leo Fran of Austria, Pier 
B. L. Alfieri of Italy, and Eileen Soper of 
England. 


NEWS 


While the exhibition was still at Casper a 
request came by telegraph from a Woman’s 
Club at Buffalo, Wyoming (a town of less 
than 2,000 near Casper), for this same collec- 
tion of water colors. Unfortunately there 
were no open dates on the circuit, but we 
were glad to know of the interest the pic- 
tures had aroused. 

Our “Rotary Exhibitions” go to many 
such small places, near and far, where they 
not only afford the non-traveling public an 
opportunity to see and learn to love the fine 
in art, but where they do much to change the 
attitude of the people toward things beauti- 
ful and worth while. 

An excellent example of how to focus 
interest and attention on a transient exhibi- 
tion 1s given by the Kalamazoo Institute of 
Arts which recently had one of our exhibi- 
tions of thirty-four Oil Paintings by Con- 
temporary American Artists for ten days. 
Each evening from 7.30 until 10.00, the 
exhibition rooms were reserved for private 
views arranged for clubs and other organi- 
zations. Invitations were sent to the city 
officials, members of the Board of Education, 
the Chamber of Commerce, faculties of 
schools and colleges, the Kalamazoo State 
Hospital staff, Public Library staff, the 
Y. W. C. A., the Y. M. C. A., Nurses Asso- 
ciation, Academy of Medicine, Ministerial 
Alliance, Bar Association, and the Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Lions, Garden, Musical, Current 
Events, Art and other clubs. 

Sometimes it is encouraging Just to learn 
of the attendance during an exhibition, as 
when approximately 38,780 people visited 
one of our exhibitions in less than two weeks 
at the South Florida Fair. 

The students at the Eastern Kentucky 
Normal School and Teachers College are 
much interested in studying art, and we 
recently sent them a collection of paintings 
from the Metropolitan Museum. An idea 
of the genuine pleasure that resulted from 
this exhibition is given in the following ex- 
tracts from a letter: 
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“T can’t tell you how very much I appre- 
ciate having the exhibit an extra week. 
Much more interest was shown the third 
week than had been previously shown. It 
really takes a little while to get started. All 
the ministers in the churches cooperated 
beautifully in not only attending, but in 
urging their congregations to attend. This 
is a city of churches so you may see how far- 
reaching the announcements were. ‘Two 
Sunday afternoons we had open house from 
two to five-thirty. Almost 200 people came 
each afternoon, and they were rather stormy 
days. ‘The daily press was also interested 
and gave us several short items... .” 

The “Open Forum” Committee of the 
College published an excellent catalogue of 
the collection, giving not only biographical 
data and descriptive matter on the artists 
and the paintings supplied by the American 
Federation of Arts, but an introductory note 
on the collection as a whole and suggestions 
in regard to how to visit a gallery. Among 
these suggestions were the following: “‘De- 
vote a little time each day to the artists whom 
you particularly dislike. Do not feel obliged 
to see every picture in a gallery; leave as 
soon as you feel strained or tired. Try to 
discover the artist’s attitude toward his 
subject.” 


While it undoubtedly does take time and 
infinite pains to build up a true love and 
appreciation of art in a community, there 
is every indication that the interest continues 
when once aroused. A letter just received 
from one club saying “‘here we are again” 
(one of many early requests for exhibitions 
next season) proves that much is being 
accomplished in the right direction. 


THE CONVENTION 


Plans are practically completed for the 
Eighteenth Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Arts, which is to 
be held in Boston, May 18, 19, and 20. The 
principal speakers for this meeting will be 
Royal Cortissoz, who will deliver the ad- 
dress at the morning session on May 18 on 
the subject of “Our Debt to the Past”; 
Blake-More Godwin, the lately appointed 
Director of the Toledo Museum of Art, who 
will speak at the afternoon session of that 
day on “What the Small Art Museum Can 
Do”; Ralph Adams Cram, architect and 
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author, who will present the subject of “The 
Allied Arts, with Special Reference to the 
Crafts,” at the morning session on the 
second day; Edward W. Forbes and Paul 
J. Sachs of the Fogg Art Museum, who will 
speak at the session to be held at that Mu- 
seum on the afternoon of the 19th on “The 
Training of Art Museum Directors and 
Leaders in Art Appreciation”; and Henry 
Vincent Hubbard, the well-known landscape 
architect, who will deliver an address at the 
morning session on May 20 on the subject 
of “City Planning, with Special Reference 
to Park Design.” 

It will be noted that there will be one 
principal speaker at each session, to be fol- 
lowed by open discussion. This will give 
that opportunity for the exchange of ideas 
which is the main benefit to be derived from 
a conference. It is earnestly hoped that 
delegates will plan to arrive in time for the 
first session and remain throughout the 
series. 


NEW CHAPTERS OF THE A. F. A. 


The following organizations have, since 
last May, become affiliated as chapters of 
the American Federation of Arts: 


Arizona: 
Winslow Woman’s Club, Winslow. 


California: 
California Society of Miniature Painters, 
Alhambra. 


Colorado: 
Pueblo Academy of Fine Arts, Pueblo. 


Delaware: 
Art Department, Women’s College, Uni- 
versity of Delaware, Newark. 


Florida: 
Palm Beach Art League, Palm Beach. 
Illinois: 
The North Shore Art League, Winnetka. 
Indiana: 
Fort Wayne Art School and Museum, 
Fort Wayne. 
Kansas: 
Parsons City Teachers’ Association, Par- 
sons. 
Kentucky: 
Eastern Kentucky Normal School and 
Teachers College, Richmond. 
Woman’s Club of Fulton. 


A. F. A. NEWS 


Louisiana: 
The Arts and Crafts Club of New Orleans, 
Ine., 520 Royal St., New Orleans. 
Maine: 
The Haylofters, Portland. 


Massachusetts: ., 
Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, Boston. 
Laurel Hill Association, Stockbridge. 
Michigan: 
Detroit Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
_ Detroit. 
Minnesota: 

Minnesota Chapter A. I. A., 412 Essex 
Building, Minneapolis. 

Delta Phi Delta Fraternity, Care Mrs. 
P. D. Robinson, Cor. Sec., 3301 Port- 
land Ave., Minneapolis. 

Mississippi: 

Gulf Coast Art Association, Biloxi. 
Missouri: — 
_ St. Louis School of Fine Arts, St. Louis. 
New Hampshire: 
Edward MacDowell Association, Peter- 

borough. 

New Jersey: 

Trenton Fair Art Club, Trenton. 

Art Center of the Oranges, 451 Main St., 
East Orange. 


New Mezico: 
Art Department, Artesia Women’s Club, 
Artesia. 


New York: 

Museum of the City of New York, Inc., 
Gracie Mansion, Ft. E. 88th St., New 
York. 

Catherine Lorillard Wolfe Art Club, 802 
Broadway, New York. 

Kat Kat Club, 71 Seventh Avenue, New 
York. 


| North Carolina: 
North Carolina State Art Society, Raleigh. 


Ohio: 
The Women’s Art Club of Cleveland, 
10646 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. 
Norwalk High School, Norwalk. 
Cincinnati Art Club, 527 E. 3rd St., Cin- 
cinnati. 
Kokoon Arts Club, 2121 East 21st St., 
Cleveland. 


- Oklahoma: 
The Art League, Ardmore. 
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Les Beaux Arts, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman. 
Oregon: : 
School of Architecture and Allied Art, 
University of Oregon, Eugene. 
Pennsylvania: 
Ten Philadelphia Painters, 7103 Penna. 
Avenue, Bywood, Upper Darby. 
The Associated Artists of Pittsburgh, Ar- 
cade Bldg., 404 Fifth Ave.. Pittsburgh. 
Art Teachers Association of Philadelphia, 
Kensington High School. Philadelphia. 
School of Industrial Art, Broad and Pine 
Sts., Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of In- 
dustrial Art, Philadelphia. 
Art Association of Harrisburg, 416 Me- 
chanics Trust Bldg., Harrisburg. 
Seton Hill College, Sisters of Charity, 
Greensburg. 
South Dakota: 
Round Table, Mitchell. 
Tennessee: 
Fine Arts Society of East Tennessee, 230 
East Church St.. Knoxville. 
Texas: 
Dallas Art Association, Dallas. 


Utah: 
Provo City and Utah County Artists 
League, Provo. 
Wisconsin: 
Oshkosh Public Museum, Oshkosh. 
Lawrence College, Appleton. 
Wyoming: 
The Casper Fine Arts Club, Casper. 


NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


We have lately had the pleasure of enroll- 
ing the following persons as sustaining mem- 
bers of the American Federation of Arts: 


Mrs. Charles H. Babcock, Rochester, N.Y. 

Mr. Adolph M. Holstein, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Mr. William Church Osborn, New York 
ity, NY: 

Mr. Henry M. Sage, Menands, N. Y. 

Mr. George W. Wickersham, New York 
City, N.. Y= 


A meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the American Federation of Arts was held 
in New York on April 21, 1927. 
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WHAT IS SCULPTURE? 


Under the present Tariff Law original 
paintings, artists’ proof etchings, engravings 
and woodcuts, unbound, original sculptures 
or statuary, including not more than two 
replicas or reproductions of the same, may 
be brought into the United States free of 
duty. The Act of 1922, at present in effect, 
while making this allowance, states explicitly 
(paragraph 1704) that “the terms sculpture 
and statuary, as used, shall be understood 
to include the professional productions of 
sculptors only, . . . and shall not be under- 
stood to include any articles of utility, nor 
such as are made wholly or in part by 
mechanical process.” This would seem to 
be fully comprehensive and explicit. But, 
strange as it may seem, difficulties have 
arisen in its application and interpretation. 

A notable case in point is that of a collec- 
tion of bronzes by Constantin Brancusi, 
brought to this country this past season for 
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exhibition and-sale, which were assessed as 
dutiable to the amount of $4,000 by the 
United States customs authorities in New 

ork. ‘The reason for the imposition of this 
duty was the definition of the word “sculp- 
ture’’; not a question of whether or not Bran- 
cusi’s productions were works of art. It will 
be seen that the Tariff Act, as quoted above, 
does not make this nice distinction. It only 
requires for free importation that works in 
the round or relief qualify as “original 
sculptures or statuary.” 

What is sculpture? According to the 
Standard Dictionary, sculpture is “that free 
branch of the fine arts that imitates natural 
objects, chiefly the human body, by repre- 
senting in solid form their true proportions, 
either in all three dimensions or in those of 
length and breadth only.” To make this 
definition fully explicit, examples are given 
of sculpture, and representative sculptors 
arenamed. The dictionary mentions in the 
first category “rude carvings by Paleolithic 
man,” Egyptian statues, Greek sculpture in 
the round and in relief; and among the 
sculptors mentioned are Phidias, Praxiteles, 
Pisano, Donatello, Rodin, the works of all 
of whom undoubtedly exemplify the defini- 
tion previously given. 

If this definition is accepted as correct, 
and the description of Brancusi’s sculptures 
as given by his friends is likewise true, the 
customs authorities in New York no doubt 
were within their right in denying these 
works free entry. Mr. Brancusi’s work, we 
are told, does not “imitate natural objects” 
and show them in their “true proportions” 
but is, to the contrary, an attempt on his 
part to “create beautiful sculptural form.” 
He is said to have been “motivated by aes- 
thetic rather than practical intentions.” 

Apparently we must revise our definition 
of sculpture or our Tariff Act. In either 
case how should we meet such emergency? 
If the definition be revised, surely no one 
would advocate the introduction of the 
qualifying words, “work of art.’’ To do so, 
one may see at a glance, would greatly com- 
plicate the situation. Who shall say what is 
and what is not a work of art? On this sub- 
ject even the greatest authorities differ. 
Everyone who models or carves an “imita- 
tion of a natural object” representing in 
solid form its “‘true proportions” in two or 
three dimensions may be a sculptor and yet 


| 


i 
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may not be an artist; his work, according to 
this definition, may be sculpture and not a 
work of art. Who shall decide? 

Lawyers, to qualify professionally, must 
pass so-called “bar examinations” conducted 
under municipal control; doctors must pass 
through a somewhat similar ordeal before 
they can be permitted to practice, that is, in 
the majority of states; architects quite gen- 
erally have to be licensed. But sculptors 
and painters take unto themselves the title 
without let or hindrance, and may practice 
their profession whether qualified or un- 
qualified, on an equal footing with all. So 
long-as no common agreement has been 
arrived at or can be arrived at as to what is 
art this could hardly be otherwise. 

Perhaps the customs authorities in New 
York were a little bit tight-laced in regard 
to the Brancusi sculpture, for though it may 
not have “imitated natural objects” familiar 
to the sight of the assessors, it was, to an 


_. extent, subjectively representative “in solid 


} 


form” and the work of a professional sculp- 
tor. Sometimes perhaps it would be as 
well to accept dictionary definitions in the 
spirit rather than according to the letter. 
And though it would undoubtedly be 


eminently desirable to keep out of the coun- 


try pernicious influences in art, as we attempt 
to keep out, by close inspection and occa- 
sionally a closed door, disease and agricul- 
tural pests—Spanish influenza and the corn 
borer, for example—it would hardly be fair 
to require of Customs House officials, as a 
rule, the qualifications necessary for such 
service. Heaven knows these officials have 
a difficult job as it is! If they must know 
more than the dictionary and the tariff law, 
more than the leading experts on art and the 
wisest of the living artists, candidates for 


= the position will be few and far to seek. 


The fault is not to be found in this instance, 
it would seem, with the customs authorities 
or with the experts whom they called in, 
but with the dictionary which tells us so 
explicitly what sculpture 1s when sometimes 
it isn’t. 


To know what you prefer instead of 
humbly saying amen to what the world tells 
you you ought to prefer, is to have kept your 


— soul alive.” 


—Ropsert Louis STEVENSON. 
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NOTES 


One hundred and _forty- 
THE CARNEGIE three students made initial 
CORPORATION’S applications this year for 

SCHOLARSHIP the scholarships in the Fine 

AND FELLOW- Arts offered by the Car- 

SHIP AWARDS negie Corporation of New 

York. Final selection was 
made by the committee at a meeting early in 
March, when thirteen women and sixteen 
men were recommended for awards ranging 
from $1,200 to $2,000. The appointments 
were made under the system established in 
1925, when the corporation set aside the 
income on a million dollars for the purpose 
of increasing the number of qualified college 
teachers in graphic and plastic arts. 

Of those recommended for awards for the 
year 1927-28 nine were reappointments, 
three were deferred from last year, and 
seventeen were receiving Carnegie grants 
for the first time. These students represent 
fine arts instruction in sixteen institutions 
in eleven states from Washington to New 
Hampshire. —In making the reappointments 
the committee followed a policy in keeping 
with the purpose of the grants, which is to 
attract young people into the teaching pro- 
fession, not to recognize merit and accom- 
plishment on the part of those already far 
advanced in preparation for that profession. 

The advisory committee which made the 
selections consisted of the following: Miss 
Catherine Pierce, formerly of Mount Hol- 
yoke College; Clarence Kennedy of Smith 
College; Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., of Prince- 
ton; Butler Murry of Columbia University; 
Edward Root of Hamilton College; Paul J. 
Sachs of Harvard; Walter Sargent of the 
University of Chicago; and Frederick P. 
Keppel, President of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. 


The Toledo Museum of Art 

CHILDREN AND reports that the Art Talks 
THE TOLEDO for Children, usually called 
ART MUSEUM the Story Hours, have been 
most successful this year. 

Dutch Art, as shown in the Libbey and 
Secor galleries, has been the subject. The 
attendance at the Sunday afternoon talks 
has grown to such an extent that the Lecture 
Hall, seating 250 persons, is no longer large 
enough. Therefore, early in March the 
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plan was instituted of having two Art Talks 
instead of one. These Art Talks, which are 
illustrated by moving picture films, are 
attended by children from all quarters of the 
city. “Virginia and Bennie Sobinak,” says 
a writer in a recent bulletin from the mu- 
seum, “come from out Oakland Street. Ed. 
Palowitez comes from over on Nebraska. 
Jennie Wolski from the end of Buckingham, 
Helen Worabey from Hamilton Street, and 
Alex and Jane Zeberkiewiez from Striker 
Street. These children have found that the 
Museum has much which it can and does 
give them to enrich their lives for all time.” 
Forty-one of these children have, through 
regular attendance and study, passed the 
examination which qualifies them to act as 
Assistant Docents and talk about the Mu- 
seum’s collections to other children. 

C. Reginald Grundy, in a leading article 
on ‘‘American Museum Methods” in The 
Connoisseur (London) for March, cites the 
Toledo Museum as an example of coopera- 
tion on the part of the people and the mu- 
seum management. He pays enthusiastic 
tribute to the late George W. Stevens and 
Mrs. Stevens and to the late Edward Drum- 
mond Libbey, the last for far-sighted, gen- 
erous cooperation in their work; and he 
urges that communities in Great Britain 
follow their example. Pointing out the 
possibilities. of putting into effect similar 
methods in British towns, he refers to the 
interest which children are seen to take in 
museum exhibits, and says: ‘‘Shall we deny 
that these children, like their cousins in 
Toledo, Ohio, feel as much pride and interest 
in their participation in the museum cosmos 
as the wealthiest man who leaves his millions 
to the cause.” ‘This tribute to the Toledo 
Art Museum is well merited, and it is one 
in which all Americans must take pride and 
find satisfaction. 

L. M. 


All records for the sale-of 


AT THE etchings were broken in the 
CHICAGO ART recent International Exhi- 
INSTITUTE bition of the Chicago So- 


ciety of Etchers at the Art 
Institute of Chicago. During the five 
weeks that the collection was on view no 
less than 860 prints were sold, the total 
proceeds from sales amounting to more than 
$10,000. The average price of these etch- 
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ings was $10 each. Twenty-six color etch- 
ings of one subject “Oxford Circus Flower 


Girl,’ by May Gearhart of Pasadena, were — 


sold. The next in popularity was “Spring 
in the Midi,” by Eric Scott of Australia, of 
which 21 prints were sold. Fifteen impres- 
sions of “‘ Winter in the Woods,” by Charles 
W. Dahlgreen of Chicago and 18 of “Le 
Village” by Dirk Baksteen, a Belgian etcher, 
also found purchasers. 

Several exhibitions of more than usual 
interest were shown at the Art Institute from 
the middle of March to the middle of April, 
chief among which was that of 150 selected 
paintings from the most recent Interna- 
tional Exhibition of the Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh. Other collections on view dur- 
ing this period were: sculpture by Paul 
Manship, including the sculptor’s well-known 
“Victory Overseas,” “Diana,” “Flight of 
Europa,” portrait busts of John Barrymore, 
Ambassador Herrick, and others; works by 
“The New Mexico Painters,” a group in- 
cluding E. L. Blumenschein, Victor Higgins, 
Randall Davey, Gustave Baumann, B. J. O. 
Nordfeldt, and others; a group of paintings 
by Walt Kuhn; and, in the Children’s Mu- 
seum, a charming collection of silhouettes 
by the Baroness Maydell, Maude I. G. Oliver, 
and Ernest M. Ingert. 

These exhibitions were replaced late in 
April by the Art Institute’s Seventh Inter- 


national Exhibition of Water Colors, which. 


will continue on view to May 20. 

Mr. Robert B. Harshe, Director of the 
Art Institute of Chicago, has lately been 
elected a member of the Advisory Council, 
Artistic Relations Section, of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Intellectual Cooperation 
of the League of Nations. 


The recently formed Arts 

THE NEW Council of New York City 
ARTS COUNCIL has already mapped out for 
ACTIVE itself a very comprehensive 
programme of activities, 

many of which are rapidly being put into 
effect. Though but three months have passed 
since its inception, the Arts Council has been 
instrumental in crystallizing a movement for 
an Industrial Art School in New York of 
which the city has long stood in need. It 
has also on foot a plan for the provision of 
more studio and exhibition space for the 
graphic and plastic arts; small concert halls 


: 


AT THE GATES 


HENRY O. TANNER 


AWARDED PRIZE OF $250 AND BRONZE MEDAL, NATIONAL ARTS CLUB, NEW YORK 


and practice rooms for the musical arts, also 
well appointed stages, rehearsal rooms, and 
workshop for the dramatic arts. 

The encouragement of Community Art 
Groups will remain one of the most impor- 
tant functions of the Council, offering 
wider opportunities for the production and 
enjoyment of the arts; and expert advice 
and guidance to the young artists in the 
selection of educational facilities will be a 
feature of the work. Close relations were 
early established with the public schools of 
the city, through their art departments, 
workshop teachers, and the School Art 


League; and with fifty-four settlements be- 
longing to the United Neighborhood House. 

Represented in the Council are mu- 
seums, educational institutions and societies 
devoted to the three arts—music, drama 
and design, each organization, small or 
large, having an equal opportunity of taking 
part in focusing the attention of the average 
citizen upon the interdependence of the arts 
and their importance in education, culture 
and industry. 

Much interest has been manifested in the 
series of lectures organized by the Council 
and given by Gerrit A. Beneker, the artist, 
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on the subject of “Art in the Day’s Work.” 
By requests from private and public schools, 
men’s and women’s organizations, Mr. Ben- 
eker addressed twenty audiences during the 
month of February. 

The Design Group of the Arts Council 
has elected officers and advisers, with Har- 
vey Wiley Corbett as Chairman, Miss Flor- 
ence N. Levy, Director, and Alon Bement, 
Director of the Art Center, C. Paul Jenne- 
wein, sculptor, Harding Scholle, Director 
of the Museum of the City of New York, 
Leon Dabo, President of the Brooklyn So- 
ciety of Artists, and George K. Gombarts, 
Principal of the New York Free Evening 
Industrial Art School, as alternates and 
advisers. The Drama Group has, as its 
chairman, Mrs. John W. Alexander; as 
vice-chairman, Miss Kate Oglebay. 


From the standpoint of the 

PHILADELPHIA future in local art circles 

NOTES perhaps the most promising 
movement in the art world 
during March was the purchase by the Print 
Club of its quarters at 1614 Latimer Street, 
and the announcement that its success dur- 
ing the eleven years since its founding has 
made possible a new plan for further de- 
velopment. 

The club, which has been confined to 
three rooms and the smallest of dressing 
rooms on the second floor of a one-time 
stable, with a frame-maker’s establishment 
on the ground floor, will so reconstruct the 
old house it has bought that the entire first 
floor may be used for galleries, lecture hall, 
tea room, ete., the second floor for library, 
packing, storage and administrative space, 
exhibitions, and the use of the printing press 
donated by Richard E. Bishop, which may 
be used by any artist who applies. 

At the close of the first American block 
print exhibition in February, the Print Club 
gave its exhibition space to a similar showing 
of English woodcuts, followed by an exhibi- 
tion of the etchings of Heintzelman. Open- 
ing the last week in March, and extending 
well into April, was a joint display of the 
work of Edouard Leon, French etcher, and 
his pupil, Mary Bonner, an American artist 
of San Antonio, Texas. 

From the standpoint of sensationalism 
and well calculated effect, the exhibition of 
so-called “modern” art at the Art Club 
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supplied fuel for heated discussions. The 
men exhibiting were all advertising artists 
by profession, and they showed in their 
ability to stage their art interestingly that 
the advertising sense has a definite bearing 
upon the effect of a work of art on a visitor. 
The exhibitors were Earl Horter, the one 
notable figure of the group, and an artist 
who experiments on a solid foundation, 
against a broad art experience as_back- 
ground, Paul Froelich, Flannery, Goiner, 
Spreter, Shattuck, and Robert Riggs. 

A variety of exhibitions occupied the Art 
Alliance galleries during March. At the 
opening of the month came the sketches and 
working models for the Scottish War Me- 
morial by R. Tait McKenzie, which might 
also lay claim to excellent staging, minia- 
tures by the Russian artist Leo Dubson, 
followed by illustrations and humorous 
sketches made in the Barbadoes by George 
Wright, etchings of old Germantown by 
Herbert Pullinger, and of New England by 
Ada C. Williamson, each series used as 
illustrations for books. 

The exhibition installed during March in 
the Art Alliance members’ room was, per- 
haps, the most pertinent shown in that par- 
ticular gallery since the new headquarters 
opened to the public. Four canvases by 
Breckenridge manifested that artist’s career 
through his varying experiments with color 
and light; five by Adolphe Borie showed his 
close association and oneness of artistic im- 
pulse with the French school of impression- 
ism, while a single large decoration of old 
ruins and white geese from the brush of 
Joseph T. Pearson, Jr., brought its message 
of quiet beauty and poise. 

The Plastic Club’s Annual featured more 
large pictures this year than usual, but in 
content did not differ from previous annuals. 
Still-life canvases dominated the exhibition, 
and figure work was in the minority. There 
was but one example of fanciful imagination 
—the work of Margaretta Hinchman, weav- 
ing about themes from Comus two decora- 
tive panels wrought in gesso and intended 
for a marriage chest. “The Calf” by Alice 
Kent Stoddard, a vigorous landscape, was 
awarded the Plastic Club gold medal, Miss 
Hinchman receiving the silver medal, and 
Hortense Fernberger and M. E. oo 
honorable mentions. 

At the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
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Fine Arts the Fellowship prize given as the 
result of votes cast by Fellowship members 
was awarded to Helen Mills Weisenburg, 
while the Locust Club gold medal and pur- 
chase went to George Luks for his striking 
and bold color composition titled “Polish 
Dancer.” Thé Philadelphia Prize, given 
yearly to the artist polling the greatest 


number of popular votes, was this year 


withdrawn. 
Dorotuy GRAFLY. 
“Art in its Work-a-day 
ART IN Clothes” was the unique 
WORK-A-DAY title of an exhibition re- 
CLOTHES cently set forth by the 


Newark Museum. The col- 
lection comprised oil paintings and water 
colors by sixty-seven artists whose works 
have not been featured in the New York 
galleries. It was the idea of those in charge 
of this exhibition that in this way artists of 
talent who had hitherto been little known 
would be discovered. The list of artists to 
be so represented was secured by writing to 
persons equipped with such experience and 
judgment as rendered them competent to 
list with a fair degree of accuracy the per- 
sons in their several communities who were 
producing good work. To the artists whose 
names were thus secured, letters were sent, 
asking each to contribute, unframed, a 
painting of his own selection. Among those 
requested to suggest the names of such art- 
ists were the directors of the Art Museums of 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Dayton, Detroit, 
Kansas City, and Minneapolis; Charles H. 
Pepper and Harley Perkins of the Boston 
Art Club; George Sloane of the Guild of 
Boston Artists, and Urquhart Wilcox, Direc- 
tor of the School of Fine Arts, Buffalo. 

The title of the exhibition was derived 
from the manner of framing adopted for the 
paintings, all of which were shown in simple 
black mouldings with a line of gilt between 
the picture and the frame. Thus they 
appeared in “work-a-day clothes,” as it 
were, rather than in the usual ornate garb 
of the gilt frame. Mr. John Cotton Dana, 
in speaking of the exhibition, gave as the 
reason for the adoption of this simple style 
of frame, the fact that it was his belief that 
“frames are not ‘part of the picture,’ and 
that the respective merit of almost any 
group of paintings can be more properly 
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judged if all are framed in the same manner, 
than if each has its own peculiar immediate 
environment.” 

In assembling and setting forth this exhi- 
bition, the Newark Museum gave further 
evidence of its desire to exploit the works of 
the younger and less well-known artists, 
rather than to show only the works of those 
who have already arrived. 


The Art Association of 


THE Newport, R. I., announces 
NEWPORT a summer course in Lithog- 
ART raphy under the direction 
association of Mr. John Howard Ben- 


son. This course, which 
will include the proper handling-of materials, 
prints and press, will begin on July 6 and 
continue through the early part of Septem- 
ber. Mr. Benson studied lithography under 
the late Joseph Pennell, with whose class at 
the Art Students’ League in New York City 
he was for some years associated. Two of 
his lithographic stones are included in the 
permanent exhibit of lithographic art in the 
Brooklyn Museum. This lithographic course 
of the Newport Art Association is the second 
of its kind to be established in this country, 
its sole predecessor being that mentioned 
above, founded by Joseph Pennell at the 
Art Students’ League of New York. 

The Newport Art Association will also 
conduct an outdoor sketching class this 
summer, which will likewise be under the 
direction of Mr. Benson. 

The Sixteenth Annual Exhibition of the 
Association will be shown from July 8 to 
August 7; and will be followed, later in 
August, by an exhibition of water colors, 
etchings, drawings and other work in black 
and white. 


An interesting feature of 


ARTS AND the ‘Tricennial Exhibition 
CRAFTS IN of the Society of Arts and 
BOSTON Crafts at the Museum of 


Fine Arts in March was a 
series of supplementary lectures given in- 
formally in the galleries and illustrated by 
objects on view. George C. Greener dis- 
cussed the pottery exhibit; Frank Gardner 
Hale and George J. Hunt, the jewelry; 
Joseph G. Reynolds, Jr., stained glass; and 
Miss Amy Sacker, the Exhibition as a whole. 
Informal talks were also given to groups of 
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club women by Mrs. C. S. Ropes, sales- 
manager of the Boston Shop, and for many 
years associated with the work of American 
craftsmen. The exhibition was visited by 
an unusually large number of people, among 
whom were patrons and directors of arts 
and crafts societies in several distant cities. 

At the annual meeting in March, the re- 
ports of various committees and of the guilds 
showed the Society to have gained steadily 
in the past year both in sales and in member- 
ship. Twelve craftsmen were promoted to 
the rank of masters; and the work of fifty- 
one members commended during the year 
was noted. The Society medal, presented 
each year for conspicuous attainment in 
craftswork, was awarded to Mrs. Gertrude 
Bassett, illuminator, of Boston, and to 
George E. Germer, silversmith, of Green- 
ville, New Hampshire. Mrs. Bassett’s very 
beautiful gold work and her fine sense of 
arrangement of text have won recognition 
again and again for her. Mr. Germer ranks 
as one of our first designers and makers of 
ecclesiastical silver. 

The most important spring exhibition in 
the Society Gallery in Boston was Miss 
Ruth Burke’s wax miniatures shown early 
in April. Miss Burke’s work is distinctive, 
is decorative, and it is good portraiture. In 
style, her miniatures ranged from the 
jewelled medallions done in the manner of 
the sixteenth century Italian ones, to the 
simple reliefs of children wherein the merit 
of the work rested entirely upon skillful 
modelling and arrangement. In connection 
with Miss Burke’s exhibition and, by way of 
comparison, a number of old miniatures from 
the large collection of waxes owned by the 
Rey. Glenn Tilley Morse of West Newbury, 
were shown. Portraits of Josiah Wedge- 
wood and his wife, done by John Flaxman, 
the famous designer of Wedgewood’s jasper 
ware, were included. 

A series of five medallion windows has 
recently been completed and installed by 
Charles J. Connick in the Church of St. 
Mary’s of Redford at Detroit, Michigan. 
It is interesting to note that Boston leads 
in the production of stained glass in America. 
From the studios of such men as Charles J. 
Connick; Reynolds, Francis and Rohnstock; 
and Wilbur H. Burnham is coming fine glass 
which reflects great credit upon this country. 

Another important addition to the stained 
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glass of this country will be made early in 
May when a series of eight aisle windows, 
made by Reynolds, Francis and Rohnstock, 
is installed in the Chapel of the Theological 
Seminary of the Reformed Church in the 
United States at Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
This series of remarkable windows has been 
under way for almost two years and presents 
in rich coloring and strong design various 
subjects relating to the history of the church. 
A. W. K. 


Landscapes by the veteran 
IN French painter, E. René 
BOSTON Ménard, shown at the R. C. 
Vose Gallery in March, 
once more called attention to an artist who 
has pursued, with great sincerity throughout 
his long career, the classical French ideal of 
painting. Scenes from Brittany, Normandy, 
Provence and Egypt have been idealized to 
form congenial settings for the fanciful 
beings of his imagination and were presented 
in this exhibition in a series of highly decora- 
tive canvases. A group of remarkable etch- 
ings by E. Blampiéd were shown simul- 
taneously in the print room at Vose’s. 
Blampiéd’s studies of peasant people and of 
the beasts of the fields in their settings are 
done in a broad and direct style that shows 
the artist to be possessed of deep sympathy 
and understanding of their places in the 
scheme of things. 

The annual exhibition of the Copley So- 
ciety, held at the Museum of Fine Arts in 
April, brought forward an interesting collec- 
tion of paintings and sculpture produced by 
members within the past year. H. Dudley 
Murphy, Charles Hopkinson, Phillip L. Hale, 
Richard Recchia, Cyrus E. Dallin and Fred- 
erick Allen served on the jury, which passed 
upon all entries. 

Water colors by Dodge MacKnight, a 
Boston artist who enjoys a unique popular- 
ity among many of the collectors and patrons 
of art in his home city, were shown at Doll 
and Richards’ Gallery in March. The 
spring exhibition of MacKnight paintings 
is one of the important art events of the 
year from the point of local interest. 

Models for the statue of the Pioneer Wo- 
man, to be erected by Mr. E. W. Marland 
in Oklahoma, were shown at the Boston Art 
Club immediately after their display in 
New York. 
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A collection of eighteenth century Eng- 
lish portraits was shown at Casson’s Gallery 
recently. Canvases by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Nathaniel 
Dance, Thomas Sully, William Beechey, 
John Opie, William Owen, J. Northcote, 
among others, were included. 

The work of contemporary American 
painters has been seen in many Boston 
galleries in the past few weeks. The Copley 
Gallery had an exhibition of representative 
canvases by Childe Hassam, F. Ballard 
Williams, Ben Foster, J. S. Sargent, W. L. 
Metcalf, Aldro Hibbard, E. W. Redfield, 
H. Dudley Murphy, Charles H. Davis and 
Gari Melchers. At the Guild of Boston 
Artists was seen a one-man exhibition of 
paintings by W. Lester Stevens, recent 
winner of the $500 Altman Prize for his 
landscape, “Rockport in Winter,” in the 
National Academy show. At Casson’s Gal- 
leries were shown paintings by Chauncey 
Ryder, Hobart Nichols and Stanley Wood- 
ward. 

Doll and Richards’ showed a refreshing 
group of landscapes by Charles Hovey Pep- 
per late in March, and in a smaller gallery 
pastel portraits by Leonebel Jacobs. 


An interesting new gallery in Boston is 
known as “Goodspeed’s’ Print Rooms,” 
where a large collection of prints are always 
available together with facilities for supple- 
mentary reading and comparative study for 
collector or student. This is the third ex- 
pansion to be made by Goodspeed’s since 
1921, in response to an increasing interest in 
Boston in good prints. 

“A Game of Canfield” by Dwight C. 
Sturges was awarded the Huntington Prize 
as the best etching in the recent Exhibition 
of International Print-Makers in Los An- 
geles. This print and Mr. Sturges’ print, 
“The Skipper,” which won the Logan Prize 
two years ago, have been included in the 
exhibition sent by The American Federation 
of Arts to Florence. 

Gerrit Beneker’s paintings were shown at 
the Newton Center Woman’s Club recently, 
and at the Farnsworth Museum at Wellesley 
College was held a loan exhibition of art 
objects owned by members of the faculty and 
students. A similar exhibition was held by 
Harvard students in February and has been 
followed up by a series of exhibitions and 
sales of reproductions of drawings by French 
modernist artists. The new Fogg Museum 
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at Harvard will be ready for occupancy in 
June. Many facilities for the student and 
the most modern and satisfactory arrange- 
ments for displaying the large collections of 
the Museum have been provided in the 
handsome new building of Georgian archi- 
tecture. 

Among recent accessions at the Museum 
of Fine Arts are: “The Purification of the 
Temple” by El Greco, which is one of six 
replicas made by the artist, and a full length 
Indian Stone Relief of the seventh century 
presented to the Museum by Dr. Denman 
Ross. ; 

A. W. K. 


At the Library of Congress 
IN on April 2 there was opened 
WASHINGTON the Pennell Memorial Exhi- 


bition, comprising books 

illustrated and in some instances written by 

Joseph Pennell, examples of his work in 

etching, lithography, pen-and-ink and water 

color, the tools he employed, his etching 
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press and some of his plates, which will 
form the nucleus of the American Chalcog- 
raphy Museum which, by bequest of his 
estate, he has established and endowed. 
So important is this exhibition—which will, 
by the way, remain on view for a period of 
twelve months—that it will be treated in a 
later issue of this magazine. 

A notable exhibition of Black and White 
by Contemporary Italian Artists, organized 
by the Italian Department of Fine Arts and 
circulated in this country under the auspices 
of the Italy-America Society, was shown at 
the Washington Arts Club from March 15 
to April 1. This exhibition had a first 
showing, it will be remembered, at the Whit- 
ney Studio in New York, in the autumn. 

An exhibition of the Independent Artists 
and Sculptors of Washington was held at 
the Carlton Hotel during the latter part of 
March and widely advertised. The plan 
of the exhibition was similar to that of other 
independent artists’ showings in Paris, New 
York and Boston. 
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The Tri-Unit Exhibition of Paintings and 
Sculpture at the Phillips Memorial Gallery 
was extended to May 1. In connection with 
this exhibition a pamphlet in the form of a 
bulletin was issued. This contained an 
article on the exhibition, entitled “Sensi- 
bility and Siniplification in Ancient Sculp- 
ture and Contemporary Painting” by Dun- 
ean Phillips, and estimates on the artists 
represented by Mr. Phillips and other writ- 
ers. ‘This bulletin bore on its cover a repro- 

_ duction of the Egyptian Stone Head of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty recently acquired, and 
featured in the exhibition, and contained 
numerous and fine reproductions of the 
works shown. The pamphlet was printed 
by Norman T. A. Munder and Company, 
and fully, in its form and content, upheld a 
high standard of art. 


Theodore Sizer, for more 
AT than four years Curator of 
CLEVELAND the Departments of Prints 
and Drawings and of Ori- 
ental Art at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, has accepted an appoint- 
ment as Associate Professor of the History 
of Art, and Curator of Painting and Sculp- 
ture at Yale University. Mr. Sizer has 
rendered most valuable and effective service 
during his association with the Cleveland 
Museum. In addition to his important 
work in connection with the Department of 
Oriental Art, the collection of prints and 
drawings has grown steadily under his 
guidance and has already assumed high rank 
among the museum print departments of the 
country. He relinquishes his present posi- 
tion, it is understood, chiefly through a 
desire to direct his efforts along more spe- 
cifically educational lines. 

The annual exhibition of Work by Artists 
and Craftsmen of Cleveland and Vicinity 
is now on view in the galleries of the Mu- 
seum. Forty-two classes of entries are 
listed, ranging from oil paintings and sculp- 
ture to photographs, wrought iron and work 
by the blind. These works, all of which 
were completed within the past year, were 
selected by an out-of-town jury composed 
of Henry Hunt Clark of Boston, Leon Kroll 
and Jonas Lie of New York. The exhibi- 
tion opened on April 26 to continue to June 
5, when it will be followed, as in former 
years, by an exhibition of paintings by 
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American artists, approximately one-third 
of the number of which will be by Cleveland 
painters; thus opportunity will be afforded 
for comparison between the works of the 
local artists and those of other communities. 

During the latter part of March and early 
in April two of the Museum’s galleries were 
occupied by a memorial exhibition of work 
by Joseph Pennell, including water colors, 
etchings, lithographs, aquatints, pastels, 
original drawings, autograph letters and 
books. 


The St. Louis School of 
Fine Arts held its annual 
exhibition of student work 
at the City Art Museum 
during April. It was a very comprehensive 
showing, including not only drawing, paint- 
ing and sculpture but commercial art and all 
forms of craft as well. The craft collection 
was especially strong and the weaving made 
a notable display. The Art Alliance, an 
organization which sponsors all student 
activities, held a reception on April 9 in 
the galleries where the exhibition was on 
view. Mr. Gustav F. Goetsch, of the 
faculty, gave a short address on the purposes 
and accomplishment of the school. 

A number of interesting events in the 
educational department of the Museum have 
been recorded. A demonstration of “How a 
Statue Is Made” was given on March 26 by 
Adele Schulenburg Gleeson for the children 
of the Story Hour. Stone cutting for relief 
and for sculpture in the round was shown. 
Also building up a sketch in wax for a “Pied 
Piper” group won great admiration from the 
children. Mrs. Gleeson’s explanations of 
processes were clear and concise, and her talk 
was illustrated with the indication of pro- 
cesses and also finished examples of her own ' 
work, among which were “Fugitives,” “The 
Burden of the Race,”’ and “Aspiration.” 

Motion pictures from the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art have added greatly to the 
interest in the Story Hours. A _ two-reel 
film, “In an Armorer’s Workshop,” was 
shown on April 15 much to the delight of the 
children, who flocked around the recently 
acquired Maximilian suit after the “show” 
was over. 

Lectures on the “American Wing at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art” by Mrs. 
Samuel Gill Boyle and “The Charm of 
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Aquarelle’’ by Prof. Holmes Smith were 
given in April. Prof. Smith’s lecture was 
illustrated by the Museum’s examples. of 
water colors and a few of the artist's own 
paintings in that medium. 

A memorial exhibition of paintings by Mrs. 
Emily Bausch Summa was on display in the 
galleries of the St. Louis Artists’ Guild dur- 
ing March and part of April. Several of the 
canvases were sold. 

Frank B. Nuderscher held a one-man 
show at the Artists’ Guild from March 15 
to April 15. It included paintings in oil of 
the Ozark region and his characteristic can- 
vases of industrial St. Louis, and also a 
charming collection of pencil sketches and 
water colors. Opening April 16 was the 
Post-Dispatch “St. Louis in Color” exhibi- 
tion. This is the first exhibition of the kind 
and is attracting unusual attention. 

A Mythological Pageant was presented by 
the artists of the Guild on the evening of 
April 16 for the members and their friends. 
Special settings were designed, and the 
appearance of gods and goddesses was most 
magnificent in the various episodes. 

Modern French prints including the work 
of Cézanne, Matisse, Picasso and others of 
their kind were on view in the art room of 
the Public Library during April. The col- 
lection was lent by Horace Swope, whose 
collection of chiaroscuro prints and examples 
of the work of the modernists is notable in 
the city. 

Tom P. Barnett held at the Healy Galler- 
ies in April a one-man exhibition of paint- 
ings made during his last- summer’s travel 
abroad. Besides his one-man show Mr. 
Barnett has several paintings in eastern 
exhibitions, including one in the current 
National Academy Show. A number of 
receptions were held by Mr. and Mrs. 
Barnett for their friends while the collection 
was on display. 


Meek. 


While Idaho has seemed 
backward in the realms of 
art, this impression is due 
more to her comparatively 
small population than to lack of talent. 
The recent exhibit held in Boise disclosed 
the presence of real ability. 

The portraits done by Mrs. H. P. Ashby 
(Ingabord Tames) showed a fine understand- 
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ing of technique and values. Mrs. Ashby 
received her art education in France. Her 
exhibit included a few portraits which were 
hung in a Paris salon. Mrs. Ashby’s work 
shows a rugged strength, characteristic of 
the influence of the virile schools of the 
eighteenth century. 

In quite another spirit, but no less arrest- 
ing, were the flowers interpreted in lifelike 
beauty by Mrs. Teape. Her picture of 
Xerophyllumtenax, or Bear Grass, was 
wonderfully delicate and ethereal. She 
found this rare specimen when on one of her 
many excursions, high up on the mountain 
among the pines. Mrs. Teape taught art in 
Colorado for a number of years. Later, 
coming to Idaho, she turned her entire atten- 
tion to the study and portrayal of plants and 
flowers, with a view to publishing some na- 
ture books for children. She is now busy 
illustrating her book ‘“‘ Representative Flora 
of Idaho,” which will be published later. 

Mr. John Wikstrom showed a number of 
beautiful landscapes, some of which were 
painted in this country and some in Sweden, 
his native country. Mr. Wikstrom received 
his early art training in Sweden and Ger- 
many. After coming to America he studied 
for ten years with Frank A. Taber of Ta- 
coma, Washington. His work shows the 
Scandinavian influence and a nice sense of 
design. 

Very interesting were the landscapes 
shown by Mr. Shrober. His “Temple of the 
Grove,” inspired by William Cullen Bryant’s 
“Forest Hymn,” was a symphony in color. 
Mr. Shrober is intending to equip an artists’ 
colony at Russian John Ranger Station next 
summer, to teach summer touring artists 
how properly to convey the beauties of our 
western scenery to a small canvas for home- 
taking. 

Until recently Idaho has been unthought 
of as a painting ground, but the greater part 
of the landscape paintings shown at this 
exhibition were Idaho subjects. 

Miss Cornelia Hart, a native daughter of 
Boise, showed scenes near Boise; Mrs. J. G. 
Green, a collection of canvases depicting old 
Idaho landmarks. Miss Katherine J. Postle 
exhibited two large paintings, ‘““The De- 
serted Ranch,” and ‘The Fullness of Sum- 
mer,” presenting widely divergent, yet 
equally typical scenes of the Snake River 
country of southern Idaho. 
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Mrs. Titus showed a beautiful view of 
Mount Moran and Jackson Lake, Wyoming. 
Mount Moran is the highest of the Teton 
peaks and is said by the forest rangers to 
be more beautiful than the Alps. Water- 
falls, fed from the snows high up on the peak, 
pour down the sides into Jackson Lake, 
which lies at the foot of Mount Moran, and 
furnish the life-giving water for the thirsty 
soil of eastern Idaho. 

The work of Mrs. Estelle J. Stephenson 
showed a sympathetic understanding of her 
subjects. Her animal pictures are especially 
vital. Mrs. Stephenson received her art 
education in Chicago and New York City. 
She has always entertained a keen interest 
in the American Indian, and now, having 
plenty of material at hand, she is making 
an exhaustive study of the lives and cus- 
toms of the western Indian, hoping to pre- 
serve, through pictures, the characteristics 
of this vanishing race. 

The collection of paintings by the late 
Mrs. Schildhauer, loaned by Mr. Henry 
Schildhauer, showed exceptional talent and 
manifested the loss the art circles of Idaho 
sustained in her death. 

Rey. Melville T. Wire, whose name is 
known in art circles throughout the west, 
exhibited an interesting group of western 
views. Three of his canvases were shown 
by invitation at the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion, San Francisco, in 1915. While not an 


artist by profession, he loves the work, and 
when the duties of his parish permit, he 
takes his pack on his back and hies away to 
the mountain or plain, as his fancy dictates. 
He is indeed happy when he finds a rare 
mountain flower or a peculiar swamp growth. 
For him the ever-changing sand dunes of the 
plains, with their soft hazes and distant 
horizons, never lose their charm. 

This brief sketch conveys in only a small 
way an idea of the many beautiful pictures 
that were shown. There were numerous 
exhibits by other Idaho artists that gave 
evidence of exceptional merit but were not 
received in time to be classified. 

With this wealth of talent from which to 
draw, Idaho could establish a permanent 
art gallery that would be a never-ending 
source of pride to herself and a Mecca for 
eastern tourists. 

AuGusta WILKINSON. 


The death of Sir Whitworth 
Wallis, F.S.A., the late Di- 
rector of the Birmingham 
Museum and Art Gallery, 
has been a serious loss to art in the great 
Midland city. With a wide experience be- 
hind him he accepted in 1885 the director- 
ship of the then new Birmingham Art Gal- 
lery, and it would be difficult to speak too 
highly of the work he there achieved. 
Through his influence Birmingham, the 
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birthplace of Burne Jones, became richly 
representative of that most interesting Pre- 
Raphaelite movement in Victorian Art. The 
last time I met Sir Whitworth, whose friend- 
ship I had known for many years, was at 
the opening of the famous Sargent Exhibi- 
tion at Burlington House; and he then 
pressed me strongly to come down and see 
his recent acquisitions in the above school, 
and the splendid series of drawings by David 
Cox. It is a lasting regret to me that the 
visit then promised had to be postponed and 
can now never be fulfilled. Mr. Arthur 
Chamberlain, who had worked with Sir 
Whitworth for thirty-eight years, has just 
retired from ill health, and this important 
post is yet vacant; but it may be mentioned 
that a painting, which it would have de- 
lighted the late director to see there, has just 
been added to the Birmingham Gallery. 
This is Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s beautiful 
figure of “Proserpine.” I have heard that 
Mrs. William Morris had either posed for or 
inspired the artist in this creation, and there 
is certainly a resemblance to that wonderfully 
beautiful woman, whom many years ago I 
once was privileged to meet in her own 
home. 

A very remarkable painting, of which I 
hope to give an illustration, and which is now 
drawing crowds to the Goupil Gallery and 
(I was told yesterday) has brought in several 
hundred pounds of gate-money, is Stanley 
Spencer’s “Resurrection.” Undeniably origi- 
nal in conception, there is something in this 
work which combines the naiveté and fresh 
outlook of the primitives with the most 
modern handling in art: there is nothing, to 
my mind, in any way blasphemous in this 
scene of the graves opening in some well- 
kept churchyard, and the figures emergent 
in every variety and epoch of costume or 
want of costume, though—unintentionally, 
perhaps—some slight touch of humor creeps 
into the figure who is evidently anything but 
pleased at being disturbed. This painting 
has been purchased by the Duveen Fund for 
the National Gallery of British Art, where, 
I believe, the artist is already represented. 
A collection of some eighty paintings and 
drawings shows the development of his style 
in the same room with “Resurrection.” 
Connected more directly with the Spirit 
World is a most strange and holding series of 
psychic drawings by Austin O. Spare, now 
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being shown at the St. George’s Gallery. 
These purport to be—and, I believe, actually 
are—inspired directly from beyond, the art- 
ist abandoning himself entirely to this 
message. ‘‘There are periods running into 
months,” we are told, “‘when he receives no 
promptings. At other times. he seems un- 
able to stop working. His pencil moves 
rapidly to bring forth line after line in quick, 
nervous succession.”’ After looking at these 
visions of terrible, evil, animal faces, one 
begins to doubt whether such a source of 
inspiration is wise or safe; whether an art of 
this kind, even admitting it to be genuine, 
is not better left alone; but there is no doubt 
of the quality of some of the draughtsman- 
ship, and not all the drawings are from the 
spirit sources here described. 

At the Leicester Galleries the drawings 
and paintings for the great Lawrence Book 
of the “Desert Revolt” have been succeeded 
by the sculpture and drawings of Frank Dob- 
son. This artist was born in 1889 and ex- 
hibits regularly in the London Group; his 
work is strong, direct, and has affinities with 
Epstein, though quite independent of that 
sculptor and fully as interesting. In such a 
half-length bronze as his ‘Tallulah Bank- 
head,” the treatment is bold, no surface 
finish, but the planes entirely correct; and 
near it his “Cornucopia,” a female figure in 
stone-carving, with the rich color of the 
stone from Ham Hill quarry, is a clever piece 
of direct work, giving almost that sense of 
the softness of flesh in stone which Bernini 
achieved in his bust of Cardinal Borghese. 
Mr. Dobson is certainly one of our younger 
sculptors to be reckoned with; in some of his 
drawings, such as his “‘Nude, reading,” he 
reveals a sense of color which may find else- 
where expression. 


Swale 


The most important exposi- 

PARIS tion here at present is that 
NOTES of “Le Siécle de Louis. 
XIV” at the Bibliotheque 
Nationale (closing March 24), where, in the 
great Galerie Mazarine, restored to its 
former state of magnificence by the generous. 
gift of Mrs. Blumenthal, are exhibited speci- 
mens of the art—paintings, engravings, tap- 
estries, prints, medals, coins, book-bindings, 
rare first editions, manuscripts—of the 
grand siécle. Those who are familiar with 
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that glorious period in French history must 
revel in this collection, which consists not 
only of treasures of the Biblioth éque itself but 
of loans from other museums and from pri- 
vate owners. Everything has been done to 
make the exhibition complete and significant. 
Among the masterpieces are Robert Nan- 
teuil’s life-size engraving of Louis XIV, 
known as the “lion’s paws,” because they 
decorate the upper corners of the picture; 
Antoine Masson’s portrait of Henri de Lor- 
-raine, Comte d’Harcourt, known as the 
“Cadet a la Perle” because of the large 
pearl ornamenting the ear of the subject, 
engraved from Mignard’s portrait; works of 
Claude Gelée (Lorraine), Claude Vignon, 
Claude Mellan, Jean Morin, Le Pautre, 
Bosse, and so forth. Such engravers, giving 
strict attention to details, are historians as 
well, often preserving the aspect of interiors 
which have been destroyed and of which no 
other record remains. It is impossible, of 
course, to give in a limited space an idea of 
the richness of this exhibition. 

At the Grand Palais the Salon d’Hiver is in 
progress, but there is nothing new to be said 
of this salon. Alongside is the salon of 
Women Painters and Sculptors, where there 
are some good landscapes, portraits and 
sculptures. 

The Exposition Multinationale, the idea 
for which is due to Mrs. E. Harriman, was 
held in the Galerie Bernheim Jeune and 
brought together the works of French, 
American, English, German, Swiss and 
Mexican artists, grouped according to their 
respective countries. The criticism has 
been made by M. Jean-Louis Vaudoyer, the 
well-known French art critic, that the 
“French” artists represented were not all 
French, but artists formed here and belong- 
ing to the so-called ‘‘ Ecole de Paris.” 

Pacabia, Utrillo, Van Dongen, Vlaminck, 
Foujita are not French, whereas Vuillard, 
Bonnard, Roussel, Matisse, and Derain are. 
The distinction should certainly be clearly 
made for the benefit of students of French 
art in this collection, which will be exhibited 
in various other countries before its disper- 
sion. The idea of the organizers was that 
“frontiers do not count,” but they do. We, 
for instance, do not like Sargent to be called 
an English artist, nor Whistler a French one, 
and in an exhibition of American art they 
should be representative of that alone. The 
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French are within their rights in wishing to 
be known and judged through their own 
artists and not through the innumerable 
foreign painters who are formed in Paris. 

One of the good minor expositions was 
that of Charles Lacoste at the Galerie Druet, 
which included about forty small landscapes. 
M. Lacoste, while guarding intact his own 
personality, is a painter of extreme delicacy 
of sensibility, poetic, but faithful to his 
subjects in the Basque country and near 
Bordeaux and Paris. He makes one think 
of Corot, though in no sense an imitator. 
M. Pierre Gatier, at the Galerie Marcel 
Guiot, shows paintings, engravings and 
water-colors with a variety of handling which 
is expressive of a resourceful technique and 
a generous temperament. A painter who 
has the luck to be a born colorist is M. 
Pierre Wolkonsky, whose pictures at the 
Salle Poissonniére are magical like those of 
Léon Bakst.. This young Russian is re- 
garded as promising. 

The Galerie d Art Contemporaine has 
formed a collection of the works of Ladureau, 
already mentioned here as a young painter 
whom the public understands and likes more 
and more. With a rich but sober palette, 
and with distinctly modern ideas, Ladureau 
has known how to paint pictures that please 
and satisfy and can be understood by the 
uninitiated. 

The first important sale of the year was 
that of the Noréro collection at the Hétel 
Drouot. There were no such prices as the 
John Quinn sale brought last year, but they 
were high enough to bring a profit of about 
800,000 frances to the owner. Such is the 
traffic in modern paintings. 

A sale took place on March 18, of drawings, 
paintings and lithographs of that perfectly 
Parisian and charming artist, Willette, who 
died last year. Nobody could paint Pierrot 
and Colombine as Willette could, nor the 
old Montmartre streets, the ragged little 
gardens, the cabarets, and the fantastic 
masks of those times. With him has passed 
an era. 

At the Musee Carnavalet is a very attrac- 
tive exposition in memory of the “Grands 
Salons Littéraires,’ from Madame d’Angen- 
nes to Madame Recamier. Madame de 
Sévigné rightfully presides in her portrait by 
Robert Nanteuil, and Mignard’s ““Madame 
de Grignan,”’ her daughter, shares the honors. 
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The famous “Carte du Tendre” has been 
loaned by Comte du Cholet, and there are 
bibelots, autographs and many other souve- 
nirs which evoke the atmosphere of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Louis—t MorGan SI. 


No tourists in the world 


SOCIETY appreciate the beauties of 
FOR THE old French architecture 
PRESERVATION more than many Americans 
OF ART IN do, and also the treasures 
FRANCE which these ancient cathe- 


drals and churches contain 
—treasures which are in constant danger of 
perishing through time’s inexorable influence, 
and through the equally dangerous covetous- 
ness of commercial antiquarians, or the 
ignorance of needy owners. Readers of THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE oF Art will, therefore, 
undoubtedly be glad to know of the work of 
inestimable value which is being done by 
“La Sauvegarde de l Art Francais,” a society 
founded and presided over by the Duc de 
Trévise, not only for France, but for future 
generations of travellers and _ students, 
millions of whom will assuredly come from 
America eager “for to behold this world so 
wide” and especially its art treasures. 
Americans who are generously assisting the 
Duce de Trévise in his uphill labor—for let us 
not forget that, in spite of superficial appear- 
ances, France is still suffering painfully 
from the war—are not only helping France 
but very especially and particularly helping 
their children and children’s children, and 
the incalculable future of our country. We, 
who at present have the great privilege of 
travelling intimately around France, know 
the sting of disappointment and regret felt 
when, on coming to some famous landmark 
of beauty, an ancient cloister or an old 
church pathetically appealing in its crum- 
bling decay, we find that for lack of a few 
dollars the destruction has gone and will go 
inevitably on. I envy with all my heart the 
Americans who can supply crutches of dol- 
lars for this crippled loveliness and in so 
many cases prevent even the need of the 
crutches. Ambassador Herrick wrote not 
long ago to Monsieur de Trévise: ‘La Sauve- 
garde,’ while aiming at safeguarding French 
art, serves not France only but the whole 
world. Do not art treasures belong to 
everybody? Although they may be the 
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property of one nation, these treasures are 
in a broader sense international,’ while 
Premier Poincaré wrote: “You are not 
serving France only, but also humanity and 
civilization.” 


L. M. S. 


Some time ago the Govern- 


DELHI ment of India gave permis- 
FRESCOES ON sion to the Bombay School 
DOMES oF of Art and to Mr. Fyzee 
IMPERIAL Rahamin, a Muslim artist 
SECRETARIAT with international reputa- 
STARTED tion, to try their hands in 


separate apartments of the 
new Imperial Secretariat at Delhi. Mr. 
Fyzee has begun his work and is making 
his trial in a round room which has a dome 
31 feet in diameter. 

“Painting of frescoes” is the expression 
generally used for making pictures on the 
walls of the great buildings of the new capi- 
tal. It is really a misnomer because true 
fresco painting in Delhi is out of the question 
—it cannot be done. It involves specially 
plastering just so much of a wall or ceiling 
as can be painted, and then painting on the 
wet surface so that the paint which is water 
color sinks in and forms a chemical combina- 
tion with the plaster. The making of the 
plaster is an art in itself and cannot be done 
to order at short notice—it is a complicated 
process. 

Mr. Fyzee Rahamin, in painting one of the 
domes of the Secretariat building, to obtain 
the nearest possible approach to the beauty 
and permanence of true fresco, is following 
a method that first came into vogue in 
Byzantine art—what is known as the “‘tem- 
pera”? process—tempera, which is another 
name for distemper and that distemper is 
“a coarse method of painting in which the 
colors are mixed in a watery glue, the white 
of egg and so on.” Mr. Fyzee uses a ‘“‘wat- 
ery glue” of his own invention and made 
suitable for application for the coarse plaster 
on which it has to be applied. His colors are 
all of natural stone so that they will never 
change. He has begun on the dome proper 
and later will do the panels of the dome, 
fillmg them with pictures harmonizing with 
the general scheme as a whole. 

The center of the dome he has filled with 
the mystic emblem surrounded by six circles 
with radiations from one to the other in an 
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outward direction to represent the seven 
heavens. The remaining space all round he 
has divided into three equal parts, and these 
he is filling with representations of three 
Hindu gods, Vishnu (Preserver), Brahma 
(Creator) and Shiva (Destroyer), each 
painted symbolically—Brahma and Shiva, 
each painted in a symbolic group. ‘The 
Brahma group is practically finished, and 
it shows Brahma seated in a chariot drawn 
by swans and with Saraswati and Savitri 
(two Hindu goddesses) on either side of him, 
each on a white lotus. Brahma is orange 
tinted as usual and wears his characteristic 
expression of anxiety. The female figures 
are lightly draped in white and adorned with 
white ornaments and hold lotuses in their 
hands. 

The Vishnu group, of which only the out- 
lines are yet drawn, shows Vishnu with two 
Gopis (girls) kneeling in front of him and 
heavenly damsels waving chouris (fans) 
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around his head. He is seated on a lotus 
and all have their jewels hanging about them. 
Shiva in his group is depicted seated on a 
tiger skin and holding a trident. Beside him 
is a bull and in front is Parvati (goddess) 
in her well-known attitude of supplication. 
All the scenes are painted in what is 
known as flat perspective, and the artist is 
taking infinite pains to ensure that in all 
the elaborate details of his designs due regard 
is paid to their symbolic importance. He 
hopes to complete his scheme in the room he 
is decorating before the government mi- 


grates to its summer seat, Simla. 
B. Kk. Srnua. 


An instance of excellent co- 


CALIFORNIA operation between an art 
ART organization and a chamber 
NOTES of commerce is to be found 


in Los Angeles, where the 
Chamber of Commerce has for several years 
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provided wall space for the annual exhibi- 
tion of the California Art Club. Recently, 
upon the invitation and urgent request of 
the President of the Chamber of Commerce, 
many members of the California Art Club 
have lent important paintings to this busi- 
ness organization for an indefinite period. 
These works are shown in a large gallery 
reserved for the purpose, in which there are 
special lighting facilities. Visitors to the 
gallery are shown every courtesy, and every 
effort is made, apparently, to acquaint the 
business leaders of the city with what the 
artists of the community are doing. As a 
writer in a recent Bulletin of the California 
Art Club, in connection with an account of 
this loan exhibition, has truly said: “The 
rare combination—business men, painters, 
sculptors, craftsmen, poets, musicians, archi- 
tects, writers of prose, labor, men of the law, 
medicine, religion, engineering, motion pic- 
tures and the other professions—all working 
together toward high ideals, will do more for 
California than all the oil fields, harbors, 
climate, orange-groves and beaches. Noth- 
ing can stop a unity of intelligent human 
effort.” 

In this same number of the California Art 
Club’s Bulletin mention is made of the plan 
inaugurated some years ago by the advertis- 
ing manager of the Santa Fe Railway Sys- 
tem for the use of paintings of a high order 
to spread a message concerning the interests, 
character and beauties along the railroad’s 
right of way. This plan, it seems, has not 
only been advantageous to the interests of 
art, but has proven of very great practical 
value to the railroad. In the new ticket 
office of the Santa Fe in Los Angeles paint- 
ings by well-known local artists are used for 
this purpose, and the impression presented, 
it is said, is one to convince the observer that 
“travel will be enjoyable, even thrilling.” 
Among the artists so represented are Hanson 
Puthuff, Carl Oscar Borg and Elmer Wachtel. 


The Arts and Crafts So- 
THE ARTS AND ciety of Portland, Oregon, 


CRAFTS IN _ has lately moved into new 
PORTLAND, galleries, marking a decided 
OREGON step in the enlargement of 


the scope of its influence 
and activities. These galleries are located on 
the ground floor of the “Barns Studios,” at 
Broadway and Columbia Streets, and afford 
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excellent setting for the various exhibitions 
held by the Society from time to time. 
Herein have lately been shown silver by 
Georg Jensen, the Danish silversmith, and 
by Porter Blanchard of Los Angeles; pewter 
by Lester Vaughan, plated silver by Law- 
rence Smith; jewelry and pottery from 
Jerusalem; Jugtown and Mexican hand- 
blown glass, and examples of the art of 
American, Norwegian and Swedish loom 
workers. There was also a fine representa- 
tion of brass and wrought iron, Russian 
brass candelabra, copper and bronze. The 
Society’s permanent exhibit includes an 
extensive collection of textiles, many of 
which were produced in its own workshop. 
It is the plan of those in charge of these new 
galleries to install therein a loom and to give 
weaving demonstrations on one afternoon 
each week. 

Among the other activities of the Society, 
the avowed purpose of which is “‘to stimu- 
late the application and appreciation of 
beautiful ideas, to offer a place in which 
artists and craft workers may display and 
market their work, and to encourage artistic 
buying on the part of the public,” is the 
maintenance at the Portland Art Museum 
of a scholarship for an artist of ability who 
could not otherwise avail himself or herself 
of the course there offered. 


The Seventh Annual Con- 


THE vention of the Southern 
SS. A. L. States Art League was held 
AND Ss. M. c. in Charleston, South Caro- 
IN CHARLES- lina, April 7 and 8, at which 
TON, S. Cc. time the League’s Seventh 


Annual Exhibition was set 
forth in the Gibbes Memorial Art Gallery in 
that city. 

The sessions on the first day were held in 
the rooms of the Carolina Art Association in 
the Gibbes Memorial Gallery, those on the 
second day at the historic Charleston Mu- 
seum. ‘The principal speaker at the after- 
noon session on April 7 was the Secretary of 
the American Federation of Arts, Miss Leila 
Mechlin, who told something of the service 
which an art association might render. In- 
teresting reports were received from officers 
of the League and from those of the different 
organizations which go to make up its mem- 
bership. As usual, a very complete pro- 
gramme of entertainment was provided for 
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the delegates, in addition to the regular 
business meetings. This included a luncheon 
in the parish hall of St. Michael’s Church, 
at which the officers of Carolina Art Asso- 
ciation were hosts, a visit to the rooms of 
the Colonial Dames of Charleston; drives 
about the city and, on the second day, a 
luncheon tendered by the trustees of the 
Charleston Museum. 

Concurrently with this meeting a Southern 
Museum Conference was held at the Charles- 
ton Museum, under the auspices of the 
American Association of Museums. The 
principal speakers at this meeting were 
officers of the several southern museums, 
who told of the recent activities and organi- 
zation of their institutions, with special 
reference to cooperative efforts with other 
museums. Delegates to this conference 
were invited to attend the meetings of the 
Southern States Art League, and much 
delightful entertainment was also offered, 
including a drive through the famous Mag- 
nolia Gardens. 

A fuller account of these interesting meet- 
ings, together with some of the reports pre- 
sented and a review of the exhibition set 
forth, will be given in a later issue of this 
Magazine. 


The Art Institute of Altoona, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been presented with a much- 
coveted painting, “Mother and Child,” by 
Mary Cassatt. It is the gift of Col. Henry 
W. Shoemaker of Altoona, and is the fourth 
painting to be acquired by this young but 
ambitious organization for its permanent 
collection. The other three works are a 
“Connecticut Landscape” by Henry W. 
Ranger, acquired last year through the Ran- 
ger Fund of the National Academy of 
Design; “February Thaw,”’ by Emile Wal- 
ters, purchased through the generosity of 
public-spirited citizens of the town; and a 
painting entitled “October,” by Donald 
Desky, a young American artist living 
abroad. 


Emile Walters has lately sold a collection 
of his paintings to the National Museum of 
Iceland. One of these paintings is his “Full 
Bloom,” which was awarded the J. Francis 
Murphy Memorial Prize of the National 
Academy of Design several years ago. Mr. 
Walters has also been honored by having 
his paintings purchased for the permanent 
collections of the Brooklyn Museum, the Los 
Angeles Museum and the Art Institute of 
Altoona, Pennsylvania. 
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J. FRANCIS MURPHY, by Eliot Clark. Fred- 
eric Fairchild Sherman, New York, publisher. 
Edition limited to 250 copies. Price, $20.00. 
For a considerable number of years Fred- 

eric Fairchild Sherman has been issuing a 

series of monographs on American Artists, 

the majority of which have been written by 
artists. All are beautifully printed and 
finely illustrated. Of these, four, including 
the present volume, have been by Eliot 

Clark, himself a landscape painter of super- 

ior attainment, yet one who has command 

of English—the power to express in beautiful 
language significant facts and to estimate, 
as only a painter can, the real significance of 

a painter’s art. In writing of J. Francis 

Murphy, Mr. Eliot Clark first makes the 

reader acquainted with J. Francis Murphy, 

the man, describing his personal appearance, 
his dominant characteristics, as unlike his 
paintings, it would seem at a first glance, as 
could possibly be, but easily fitted to the 
individual portrayed by Irving Wiles for 
the National Academy of Design’s collec- 
tion and reproduced as a frontispiece to this 
book. Mr. Clark himself says, “It is diffi- 
cult to associate this blunt, simple and rather 
coarse nature with the delicate and highly 
sensitive artist. Yet no artist was more 

‘truly of one piece than Murphy and his work 

bears final testimony of the man, the true 

signature of the personality.” “‘Apart from 
his art,” Mr. Clark tells us, “‘Murphy’s life 
was singularly devoid of any great interests 

—no quest of adventure, no vexatious aspira- 

tions, no mundane temptations, interrupted 

his habitual ways; no unexpected changes 
broke the uniformity of his days. For 
nearly forty years of his life he spent the 
greater part of the year at Arkville, his sum- 
mer home in the Catskill Mountains, but in 
his work we have hardly a suggestion of his 
environment. Even his spirit seems never 
to have been tempted to depart from the 
serenity of its accustomed mood.” In many 
ways paradoxical, there was certainly marked 
evidence ‘of harmony in his character. His 
early training helped to develop, we are told, 
his later characteristics—insistence upon the 
material nature of paint, human sympathy 
and independence. We learn through the 
medium of this biography, somewhat with 


a shock, that Mr. Murphy never painted 
out-of-doors, but we are informed that in 
the presence of nature he was at all times a 
student, his eye ever alert and searching, his 
observation close and unending. He had in 
the development of his art, three periods, 
each distinctly marked. Beginning with 
close attention to detail he was able eventu- 
ally to eliminate all but essentials. His 
early pictures dealt with the foreground, his 
later works with distance. In dealing with 
the landscapes and the art of Murphy, Eliot 
Clark points the way to a better comprehen- 
sion on the part of the reader of all landscape 
painting. ‘‘A picture,” he tells us, “is so 
much paint and material matter merely until 
it is quickened by the comprehension. . . . 
The true significance of an artist’s work is 
the living reaction of the beholder.” Mr. 
Clark draws a comparison in the work of 
Murphy to that of Whistler. ‘‘ Two artists,” 
he says, “in many ways closely related. 
Both masters worked within a very limited 
range, both were extreme tonalists.”’ 

Would that other artists might find equally 
sympathetic and discriminating biographies. 
In addition to the frontispiece to which 
reference has already been made, this book 
contains ten full page reproductions of land- 
scapes by J. Francis Murphy. ‘There is also 
a bibliography, a list of the artist’s medals 
and honors and of several exhibitions of his 
works. Happily the whole is printed on 
Dutch hand-made paper, which will, it is 
believed, survive the ravages of time. In 
the issuance of this series of monographs on 
American artists, Mr. Sherman not only 
fittingly memorializes certain painters of 
real distinction but has performed a valuable 
service and laid lovers of art in America 
under a real obligation. 


MODERN MASTERS OF ETCHING. NO. 13, 
JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER, with intro- 
duction by Malcolm C. Salaman. The Studio, 
London, publishers. 


Mr. Salaman says in his excellent intro- 
duction to his thirteenth but by no means 
unlucky volume of this series, “If Rem- 
brandt with his profoundly expressive 
humanity was the Shakespeare of etchings, 
Whistler with his principle of beauty in 
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magic utterance was the Keats.” He calls 
attention to the fact that Whistler himself 
apparently never doubted his greatness and 
that today this greatness is practically con- 
ceded by all. Mr. Salaman’s own knowledge 
of Whistler as an etcher dates back to the 
eighties, and it was under the influence of 
the master’s magnetic personality that he 
became acquainted with the “First Venice 
Set.” There is no more engaging writer on 
etchers and etching than Mr. Salaman, and 
In this instance he has had a particularly 
congenial subject. Alike with other books 
of this series, twelve plates are given repro- 
ducing choice examples of the etcher’s art. 
Contrary to the standard heretofore set, a 
few of these in this case are rather dis- 
appointing—for instance, ‘‘Becquet,’’ that 
marvellous interpretation of character and 
individuality, ““The Beggars,” “Nocturne: 
Palaces,’ and “The Balcony.” Possibly 
the publishers have done as well with these 
extraordinarily subtle plates as was possible, 
but, if so, it is to be regretted that others 
were not chosen for inclusion. 


SKETCHING FROM NATURE, by F. J. Glass. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers. Price, $3.00. 


The author of this book is headmaster of 
the School of Arts and Crafts, Doncaster, 
England. It is a practical treatise written 
with the purpose of handmg on to others 
experience gained during a quarter of a cen- 
tury of experimentation in the field. There 
are few occupations which can vie with 
sketching from nature, but to find real 
satisfaction in it one must be well equipped. 
Mr. Glass in this admirable little book gives 
helpful suggestions in regard to choice of 
subject, composition, tone values and 
technique. The text is accompanied by 
numerous illustrations, many of them by the 
author and drawn purposely to illustrate 
various points emphasized. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ART, by André 5S. 
Blum. Translated, edited and enlarged by 
R. R. Tatlock. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, publishers. Price, $7.50. 


André Blum ‘is a Docteur-és-Lettres, Uni- 
versity of Paris, and R. R. Tatlock is the 
editor of the Burlington Magazine. Already 
in France this book, we are told, has achieved 
a remarkable success. Various additions 
have been made, however, to this American 
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edition, the purpose of which were to better 
adapt it to English thought. Furthermore, 
the book has been completely re-illustrated 
and a series of representative illustrations of 
modern art added. In its less than three 
hundred pages, it treats of art from pre- 
historic time to the present day and, despite 
the vast territory covered, does not deterio- 
rate into a mere catalogue. The story is 
told in narrative form, and well told, par- 
ticularly that portion of it which deals with 
the art of the past. The last two chapters 
on Nineteenth Century Art in Europe and 
Art in the Twentieth Century are less satis- 
fying, and that section which deals with art 
in America is extraordinarily disappointing. 
Not only is it in places inaccurate, but_evi- 
dence is given on the part of the author 
of scarcely a speaking acquaintance with 
American production. Artists are men- 
tioned who are scarcely known in this coun- 
try and others of very great distinction 
omitted entirely. A final paragraph sup- 
posedly sums up, in the words of Santayana, 
an explanation of divergent characteristics 
in American art which the author seems to - 
have discovered and which are little short 
of absurd. Has Mr. Tatlock ever visited 
America? Or has he derived his opinion 
from the table talk of returned British 
tourists? It would be better had this last 
chapter been omitted, for it is completely 
out of keeping with the rest of the book. 


THE ART OF DECORATIVE PAINTING by 
Walter Bayes, R.W.S.; Universal Art Series, 
edited by Frederick Marriott. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, publishers. Price, $8.00. 


The author of this book having under- 
taken its writing “‘sallied forth” and asked 
the first three friends he met what decorative 
painting was. The answers he received were 
amazingly divergent. One said, all painting 
which was not realistic; another took it to 
mean house painting, purely utilitarian; the 
third explained it as an excuse to give the 
imagination free play—to do anything you 
liked without rhyme or reason. The author 
seems inclined himself, however, to regard 
primarily the decorative element in all paint- 
ing and then to treat technically of painting 
purposed purely as decoration. . He deals in 
successive chapters with fitness to material 
conditions—suitability to architectural re- 
quirements, adaptability to social conditions, 
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color theory for decorators, etc. His point 
of view is interesting and his manner of 
presentation somewhat novel. The illus- 
trations are well chosen but are not confined 
to mural paintings or works purposed espe- 
cially as decorations. It is a thought-pro- 
voking treatise, particularly for those who 
are technically interested in art or desire to 
be able to discuss it thoughtfully. 


DESIGNING WITH WILD FLOWERS, A 
Textbook of Practical Methods for Teachers and 
Students, by Nettie S. Smith. The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Price, $2.50. 
The author of this book says in her fore- 

word, “Design is being recognized as the 

basis of all art teaching, and the principles of 
design apply to the beautiful, well-rounded 


life.’ Furthermore, flowers are one of the 
best, if not the best motive for design. They 
always have been and always will be. Com- 


plaint is often heard that the United States 
is backward in the matter of original design, 
and those who have seeing eyes will admit 
that modern design while impressive is far 
less beautiful than that of the past—long 
past—design for instance produced in the 
days of the Italian Renaissance and in 
France during the reign of the Louis’. 
This little book tends to turn the designer 
back to nature, and to demonstrate with 
great simplicity and directness the wealth of 
material which nature brings to our very 
door. We commend it heartily. 


ELYSE LORD, Vol. I, Masters of the Color Print 
Series. The Studio, Ltd., London, publishers. 
Price, 5 shillings net. 


This book not only brings to our attention 
a new and admirable process of color print- 
ing but introduces to those in the United 
States a most gifted British artist who has 
devoted herself to the making of color prints 
of Chinese subjects in the Chinese manner. 
Mr. Malcolm C. Salaman in his biographical 
reference and critical estimate says, ‘“‘No 
prints of today conform to the ideal of uni- 
fying the original designer, engraver and 
color-printer with richer fulfilment of beauty, 
with greater independence of artistic expres- 
sion, than those of Elyse Lord, with the 
oriental inspiration of their pictorial con- 
ceptions, their human significance delicate 
and subtle as the old Chinese poetry she 
loves, their decorative and expressive har- 
monies inherent in the rhythmic designs and 
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the color-music, and these persuading to 
their service an exquisitely appropriate 
craftsmanship of elusive originality.” Eight 
prints are reproduced in full color. And 
very handsome prints they are too—Chinese 
subjects, figures, single and in groups done 
without outline, or very delicate outline, in 
a method exclusively her own, a method 


which combines drypoint with color printing. 


What an amazement it is—the variety of 
expression which the gifted artist may de- 
velop and employ! There is an old saying 
that there is nothing new under the sun, 
but it is equally true that the limit of in- 
vention has by no means been reached. 
Miss Lord’s work demonstrates the latter. 


HANDBUCH DES KUNSTMARKTES, Kun- 
stadressbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, Danzig 
und Deutsch-Osterreich. Edited by Dr. Max 
Osborn. Antiqua Verlagsgesellschaft, Hermann 
Kalkoff, Berlin, publisher. 

This is a directory of .art in Germany 
arranged according to provinces and cities, 
listing institutions and individuals, museums, 
art schools, architects, painters, craftsmen, 
teachers, etc., etc.,—a very comprehensive 
and valuable work similar in some respects 
to the American Art Annual but differing in 
arrangement and covering an even wider 
territory. 


DECORATIVE ART, 1927, “The Studio” Year 
Book, edited by C. Geoffrey Holme and Shirley 
B. Wainwright. 

A pictorial review with brief editorial 
notes on architecture, furniture, pottery, 
glassware, metalwork, etc., produced in 
Great Britain, on the continent of Europe, 
and in America during the past year. A 
note of so-called modernism is especially 
evidenced in the French designs, and taken 
by-and-large, (with the exception of the 
silverware and glass) there is nothing that is 
particularly encouraging that can be said 
of the survey. 


FAMOUS SPORTING PRINTS, Volume II, 
The Grand National, The Studio, Ltd., publish- 
ers. Price, 5 shillings net. 


Similar to Volume I of this series, reviewed 
in a previous number of this magazine, with 
introduction by T. Romford, this book con- 
tinues in text and illustration the story of 
the Sporting Print—and incidentally the 
record of horsemanship, which takes so 
large a place in English country life. 
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IN THE NEW YORK GALLERIES—JUNE 


With this month many of the galleries place on 
view their so-called “‘summer shows” and draw 
from their stock the paintings which in the winter 
season are only shown to selected visitors in pri- 
vate views, but are now brought forward to am- 
plify the present exhibitions. 

The Milch Galleries, 108 West 57th Street, open 
a summer show representing a number of artists 
and containing as varied a group of paintings as 
may well attract the interest of summer visitors. 
Here are to be found some new paintings by 
Childe Hassam, never before shown; a painting by 
Gari Melchers, a portrait by Nicolai Fechin; a 
canvas of Rockwell Kent; two Twachtmans—one 
has the feeling his paintings are far too rarely 
seen; a portrait by George Bellows; and a paint- 
ing by Sargent—the portrait of Mrs. Collin 
Hunter. Very appropriate for the season are the 
group of decorative flower paintings by Sigurd 
Skou, Matilda Browne, Mary Gray. 

The Reinhardt Galleries, 730 Fifth Avenue, 
show to visitors paintings from their collection of 
old masters. 

The work of the foremost painters of the French 
impressionist school may be seen at the Durand- 
Ruel Galleries, 12 East 57th Street. 

The Knoedler Galleries, 14 East 57th Street, in 
their print department announce an exhibition 
entitled Fifty Fine Prints—Ist Series. This 
series includes old masters and contemporary 
artists and will give the visitor an opportunity of 
seeing le dernier cri in etching, the prints which at 


this moment are most popular and those which 
have stood the test of the ages placed side by 
side. Listed are print-makers of such varying 
gifts as Daubigny, Cranach, Cameron, Durer, 
Benson (the latter is considered as having made 
an absolutely unique place for himself); Lucas van 
Leyden (the van Leyden print is that of Maxi- 
milian I which is supposed to be the first etching 
on copper); other prints are by McBey, Bracque- 
mand, Raffet, Van Dyck; there are lithographs by 
Daumier, Gavarni, Degas, Whistler, a particu- 
larly interesting lithograph is the portrait of the 
Ear! of Guildford by Ingres; there are etchings by 
Zorn, Haden, Rembrandt, Meryon, Schongauer, 
Griggs, Briscoe, Brockhurst. The painting de- 
partment announced the acquisition of a beauti- 
ful portrait, the head of a Carthusian monk by 
Petrus Cristus, but already the newspapers have 
published the fact that this portrait has been sold 
to a New York collector. 


At the Macbeth Galleries, 15 East 57th Street, 
a miscellaneous collection of paintings will be 
shown, including work by some of the well-known 
old American painters and also work by the con- 
temporary painters. 

Paintings by modern American and French 
painters may be seen at the galleries of F. Valentine 
Dudensing, 43 East 57th Street. Included in the 
group are paintings by Matisse, Derain, Dufy, 
Louis Bouche, Brook, Stella, Segonzac. 

Old masters may be seen at the Ehrich Gal- 
leries, 36 East 57th Street. 


Please mention AMERICAN Macazine or Art when writing to Macbeth Gallery 


HOWARD YOUNG 


THE FAVORED PLACE 


The Galleries P. Jackson Higgs, 11 East 54th 
Street, which, as announced in the May number of 
the magazine, opened an exhibition of paintings 
by Peter Paul Rubens to commemorate the 350th 
anniversary of his birth, will continue the exhi- 
bition on view for this month; the date of his 
anniversary occurs the 29th of June. This exhi- 
bition may be considered one of the important art 
events of the year, for all too rarely is it possible 
to see original Rubens. One of the most impres- 
sive of the portraits is that of Anthony Triest, 
Archbishop of Ghente, Rubens’ personal friend, 
on whose portrait he lavished interested care in 
the fascinating characterization of the man, 
thought in the matter of the superb arrangement, 
and all his power and mastery of craft in the paint- 
ing. In the portrait of Queen Anne of Austria, 
one notes a splendid piece of form with great 
beauty of design in the dress painted in silvery 
tones and ornamented with jewels. The portrait 
of his father confessor presents a massive and 
powerfully painted head. 

The exhibition entitled “Still Life Paintings of 
Today” will continue on view at the Rehn Gal- 
leries, 693 Fifth Avenue. 

Scott and Fowles, 680 Fifth Avenue, exhibit a 
selected group of English portraits of the eight- 
eenth century. 

At the Kraushaar Galleries, 680 Fifth Avenue, 
may be seen a group exhibition including work by 
Luks, Sloan, Du Bois, Beal and others. 

}. Paintings by American artists, and also sculp- 
ture, may be seen at the Ferargil Galleries, 37 
East_57th Street. 
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634 Fifth Avenue, New York 
(Opposite St. Patrick's Cathedral) 


F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 


The Galleries of Howard Young, 634 Fifth 
Avenue, include in their summer exhibition a 
group of paintings by both foreign and American 
masters. 


The Dudensing Galleries, 45 West 44th Street, 
hold their summer exhibition this month, and it 
includes the work of the older American painters 
as well as a few examples of the modern painters. 


The Grand Central Galleries announce that 
this month the Founders Exhibition will take 
place, at which time the lay founders each select 
a painting from those contributed by the artist 
founders. The exhibition will be larger than in 
previous years, for it will include some ninety 
paintings and pieces of sculpture. At the date of 
going to press the only exhibit visible was a 
charming head of a baby against a bright blue 
background, painted on a small wood panel, the 
contribution of George de Forest Brush. 


A new department for interior decoration has 
been opened on the seventh floor of B. Altman 
and Co., Fifth Avenue and 34th Street. Fifteen 
decorators, each specializing in a particular field— 
such as hotel furnishing, country houses or the 
many different periods, etc.—are found each pre- 
siding over his own department. One end of the 
floor has been arranged to form seven completely 
furnished rooms. Among the fabrics, some rare 
pieces of Oriental embroidery and choice old 
velvets are exhibited as well as modern textiles. 
Paintings and sculptures are included—examples 
of old and modern art shown, which presents_a 
new departure for this concern. 


Please mention AmertcaN Magazine or Art when writing to Howard Young Galleries 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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